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PASSING COMMENT 


The long watch 


In the eighteen-hour ordeal by television that 
provided so fitting an end to a long campaign, 
network news showed notable progress. There was 
little of the former trumping of the competition 
in declaring winners. ‘There was less of the ner- 
vous interruption of commentators to shout in the 
latest trivial statistic. There was time for free- 
ranging discussion of the situation, and even 
though some of it was precipitate (too many were 
too ready to consign the election too soon to the 
House of Representatives), much was detached 
and shrewd. The night revealed the limitations of 
the networks’ vote-projection systems, and the 
news staffs did not try to stretch those limits, as 
they did in 1966. 

The tone of caution was well suited to an elec- 
tion whose outcome remained somewhat in doubt 
even while the concession was being made. The 
night and the morning after were strewn with 
many traps; it is to the credit of television and the 


national news services that most were avoided. 


For poll-takers, the election was a vindication 
after attacks on their accuracy and motivation by 
two of the candidates’ camps. Here too there 
was accurate performance in a difficult, volatile 
situation, 


Darts and laurels 


Dart: to those newspapers, such as the New 
York Daily News, that used the term “Hubie” to 
identify the Democratic candidate in headlines 
during the campaign, but used the more dignified 
“Nixon” to name his chief opponent. Saving a 
little space in a headline isn’t everything. 

Laurel: to The New York Times, for its final 
edition of August 21, which contained a compre- 
hensive description of the invasion of Czechoslo- 


vakia — a demonstration of what the foreign-news 
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views of the editors 


resources of that paper can do in a few hours. 

Dart: to Newsday, syndicators of Jeane Dixon, 
the seer, for deceptively protecting her reputation 
hy telling editors to kill an item on Jacqueline 
Kennedy. The item, which predicted that Mrs. 
Kennedy would not marry for a year, had been 
distributed but not published when the marriage 
was announced. 

Laurel: to The Washington Post, for its book, 
Ten Blocks from the White House, an account of 
the Washington disorders following the assassi- 
nation of Martin Luther King. The study is a 
worthy extension of the paper’s original compre- 
hensive coverage. 

Dart: to the American Broadcasting Company, 
for mis-employing William F. Buckley, Jr., and 
Gore Vidal as convention and election commenta- 
tors. The pair turned out to be more interested in 
out-catting each other than in arguing politics. 

Laurel: to Sports Illustrated, for its tough series 
called “The Black Athlete,” which cut fresh paths 
in both sports and racial reporting. 

Dart: to The New York Times, for the timing 
of its attack on Governor Spiro Agnew. Regard- 
less of the factual merits of the case (and these do 
not clearly lie on cither side ), the running of anti- 
Agnew editorials so late in the campaign comes 
perilously close to being the kind of last-minute 
smear condemned this fall by the Fair Campaign 
Practices Committee. 

Laurel: to Editor @ Publisher, for its inspired 
and inspiring creation of Irving Brady, photogra- 
pher for the Hoople, North Dakota, Advocate- 
Tribune. Brady is a proponent of such advanced 
techniques as jamming as many people as possible 
into a group shot and shooting them full in the 
face with a flash to wash out wrinkles. 

Dart: to United Press International, for falsely 
loading the blame on the Los Angeles Times when 
UPI put out an erroneous story on July 19 saying 
the United Auto Workers and the Teamsters 


would merge. ‘The Times reporter had written, 


correctly, that the two unions had discussed an 
“alliance,” with “no suggestions of an actual 
merger. 

Laurel: to Time magazine, for breaking up 
many of the rigid old story forms that had served 
it for decades and presenting news in more flexi- 
ble, adaptable forms 

Dart (again): to True magazine, which was 
mentioned here two issues ago because it had 
failed to identify properly the writer of a pro- 
smoking article and because it had lent the maga- 
zine’s imprimatur to tobacco industry distribu- 
tion of reprints. Now a further investigation by 
the Federal ‘Trade Commission reveals that the 
article writer was paid $500 by a tobacco com- 
pany’s public relations man and that 7’rue promo- 
tion advertising worth $67,000-plus was paid for 
by Tiderock Corporation on behalf of the Tobac- 
co Institute. 


Fairness under fire 


On September 10, 1968, the federal Court of 
Appeals for the Seventh Circuit struck down the 
Federal Communications Commission rules gov- 
erning personal attacks and political editorializing 
on the air key parts of the FCC’s “fairness doc- 
trine.” ‘These rules provided that in case of “an 
attack ...upon the honesty, character, integrity 
or like personal qualities of an identified person 
or group” the broadcaster is obliged to notify the 
target of the attack of its substance and to offer 
“a reasonable opportunity” to respond over the 
air, The rules also said that a station endorsing a 
political candidate should offer other candidates 
a chance to reply. News broadcasts and live cov- 
erage of news events were exempted. 

The court held that the rules violated the First 
Amendment, that they were vague, that they im- 
posed burdens that were likely to inhibit discus- 
sion of issues and candidates, and that they opened 
the possibility, through FCC interpretations, of 
government censorship. 

Curiously, the decision was not reached in con- 
nection with a specific application of the rules, 
but in a general challenge filed by the Radio Tele- 


vision News Directors Association and a number 
of broadcasting concerns. The decision specifically 
took issue with a 1967 finding of another appel- 
late court, this one based on a specific case — the 
FCC order to WGCB, Red Lion, Pennsylvania, 
to provide time for Fred Cook to reply to an at- 
tack on a book he had written. The stage is set 
now for Supreme Court resolution of the issue. 

Before that happens, broadcast journalism 
and especially its representative, the RTNDA 
may want to examine thoroughly its role in the 
case, Can it truly support the argument, for ex- 
ample, that the rules have been burdensome? A 
survey conducted by the RTNDA itself showed 
that only +2 per cent of responding television sta- 
tions and 19 per cent of radio stations had re- 
ceived more than one rebuttal request in the whole 
vear 1966. This finding may support, vaguely, the 
argument that stations shy away from controvers\ 
because of the FCC, but it « ertainly discredits the 
burden argument. 

In practice, broadcasters — especially the most 
public-spirited —— might find abolition of the rules 
troublesome on two counts: first, they might miss 
the support that the rules give them in carrying 
out ethical obligations -- for example, in present- 
ing views that run counter to local opinion. Sec- 
ond, they may find themselves embarrassed by 
abuses among the less scrupulous in their indus- 
try, and with no power to correct malefactors. 

None of this is said to suggest that broadcast- 
ing is less entitled to the protection of the First 
Amendment than other forms of the press. It 
merely offers the thought that possibly the fair- 
ness rules are not their worst enemy. By acting 
as if they are, broadcasters could put themselves 
in the posture of seeming to oppose “fairness” be- 


cause it is too much trouble. 


What is a conflict, what is an interest? 


In response to a transgression as blatant as it 
was petty, the National Broadcasting Company 
has instituted a policy of disclosure of financial 
interests for its journalists. The transgressor, of 


course, was Chet Huntley, who used his radio 
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commentaries to attack meat-inspection legisla- 
tion while himself involved in a cattle-feeding en- 
terprise. Huntley could have advised his listeners 
of this circumstance or he could have refrained 
from comment on this particular subject. He did 
neither and his employers became the object of 
a letter of censure from the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 

Now NBC has adopted a questionnaire calling 
for information on whether any member of the 
employee's immediate family has a_ significant 
interest, such as employment, in any concern out- 
side NBC-RCA, and whether the employee or his 
family hold stock amounting to more than | per 
cent of outstanding shares in a nationally listed 
concern.* Once this information is provided, a 
committee will decide what steps need to be taken. 

Well-intended though this step may be, it would 
be the guess here that the questionnaires will not 
turn up much among journalists who, even in tele- 
vision, are not often holders of 1 per cent of the 
stock of national corporations. More serious and 
more elusive questions lie beyond the bounds of 
questionnaires and in the realm of the good faith 
of individuals and institutions, 

For example, what is to be made of the case 
of Dr. Howard \. Rusk, medical columnist for 
The New York Times? In July, Dr. Rusk was 
criticized in The New Republic by Morton Mintz 
for simultaneously praising in print the price poli- 


*The editor of the Review has prepared a 
statement containing similar information on 
his interests. .\ copy will be sent on request. 
Essentially, the statement says that the edi- 
tor’s wife works for a newspaper, The New 
York Times, and that she owns 7imes stock 
worth $11,700. The editor owns Crowell 
Collier & Macmillan stock worth $7,880. 
These are their only holdings in the com- 
munication field. 
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cies of the drug industry and serving as an editor 
of the controlled-circulation Medical World News, 
which depends on drug advertising. Moreover, he 
has praised drug companies for contributing to 
the American Korean Foundation while serving 
himself as the chairman of the foundation. 
Clearly, this is less a question of economic interest 
than of full disclosure; the problem would be 
practically non-existent if Dr. Rusk had taken 
Times readers into his confidence on his partici- 
pation in either venture. Conceivably, such infor- 
mation would be of little interest to readers, but 
it would seem better to err on the side of dis- 
closure at the risk of being slightly , 

It is on the level of institutions that disclosure 
is harder to achieve. What can be done about the 
newspapers that gladly accept prizes of advertis- 
ing linage from the American Petroleum Institute 
for offering what is euphemistically called “sup- 
plemental support” of API advertising? (Last 
year’s winners were the Nashville Banner and 
Tennessean, the Long Beach Independent Press 
Telegram, The Hariford Courant, the Hartford 
Times, The Berkshire Eagle, the State Journal of 
Lansing, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, the Fl Paso Herald Post Times, 
and the Burlington, Vermont, Free Press.) Are 
their readers told that material is being run on 
behalf of the petroleum industry? 

Or what about such as O. Roy Chalk, whose 
Washington Examiner has editorialized against 
bus drivers employed in the transit system headed 

as the editorial failed to say) by O. Roy Chalk? 
Or the similar case of WJIM-TV, Lansing, 
Michigan, which carried editorials on a contro- 
versy involving an airport restaurant owned by 
the station, a fact not mentioned on the air? 

‘These are merely a handful of examples from 
recent months, They do not penetrate that most 
difficult level of conflict, when news is affected by 
conflicts within a corporation, as is potentially the 
case in many of the new, sprawling conglomerates. 

Are we to conclude from these cases that sensi- 
tivity to the interests of readers and viewers is 
declining? Or is the problem that ‘those in the 
profession most concerned—both the practitioners 
and the critics—have not made enough noise about 
the matter? 


The press and Chicago: 
the truth hurt 


By JULES WITCOVER 


It is abundantly clear from all the charges 
about the coverage of the Democratic National 
Convention that the American press has a credi- 
bility gap as wide as the one that has afflicted 
President Johnson. Anyone who has read the let- 
ters column in his local newspaper is not likely to 
challenge Mayor Richard J. Daley’s contention 
that his mail on the subject overwhelmingly 
praised the conduct of the Chicago police. The 
judgment carries with it a censure, specific or im- 
plied, that the press was lying or distorting the 
facts when it reported that heads were being 
cracked in Chicago without sufficient provocation, 

Even the testimony of photographs and films 
showing police engaged in acts of brutality to- 
ward demonstrators and newsmen has not seemed 
to temper the sweeping nature of the indictment 
against the press. Yet the evidence of police bru- 
tality was so pervasive that no responsible official 
has suggested that it didn’t happen; rather, the 
burden against the press is that there was sufh- 
cient provocation for the police action, that the 
press took sides against the police, and that there 
wasn’t all that much brutality anyway. 

On the matter of provocation, it is unfortunate 
for the press that in the present national mood of 
impatience with dissent—nurtured by the fact that 


the United States is at war—the threshold of what’ 


constitutes “sufficient provocation” has been low- 
ered in the public mind. Even if it is true that 
protesters threw objects and chanted obscenities 
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at the police, the role of the police is supposed to 
be the apprehending of suspected lawbreakers so 
that guilt or innocence can be adjudged in the 
courts, and justice meted out there. Use of the 
nightstick may he valid in disarming or capturing 
an armed or dangerous suspect, but its use to stop 
unarmed, fleeing demonstrators —and newsmen — 
is instant justice. Reporters, guided by this princi- 
ple, saw and wrote about police brutality, and 
photographers and television camermen captured 
it on film. In so doing, they were cast by the police, 
city officials, and apparently millions of other 
Americans on the side of the demonstrators 
against the police. 

The clubbing of some newsmen by police inev- 
itably contributed to the public reaction that the 
press had “joined” the demonstrators. So did the 
outrage expressed by some television commenta- 
tors and newspaper editors. (The sense of injustice 
always seems to be greater in the news community 
when an innocent newsman’s head is cracked; 
actually, it is merely a question of two rights be- 
ing abridged instead of one, and the blow hurts 
the victim just as much whether or not he has a 
press card.) But reporting what happened, and 
putting the proper name on it, does not of course 
constitute “taking sides.” In the current repres- 
sive climate against dissent, this fact seems to have 
been lost on many people — particularly when the 
news involves dissent against the war by young 
students who thumb their noses at convention 
and who use irreverence of language and gesture 
to test the self-control of their foes. 

Part of the problem may be the press’s increas- 
ing trend toward interpretive and analytical re- 
porting and comment, and a failure to maintain 
a Clear enough line between reporting and analy- 
sis. The reader and the television viewer for years 
have been fed the notion of pure objectivity as 
a dogma of the American press; the sophisticated 
have learned to sort out the routine news story 
from the interpretative, but others have not, and 
to them the press has become more and more 
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“slanted.” Politicians and bureaucrats at every 
level have encouraged the public in this latter im- 
pression, particularly when they themselves have 
been under fire by the press, as Daley was. 

The new emphasis on interpretation, spurred 
in newspapers by competition from television, has 
freed newsmen from the narrow confines of the 
old “objectivity” into areas of analysis once re- 
served for columnists and commentators. In a 
sense it has been a return to what used to be called 
personal journalism; now, personal expertise is 
expected to be the vital ingredient instead of the 
personal likes, dislikes, whims, and prejudices that 
often marked the old version, As the educational 
level and professional training of newsmen have 
risen, the specialist-reporter has moved out from 
the old restrictions into what once was the pre- 
serve of the columnist — the area of social com- 
mentary. The new, supposedly more sophisticated 
reporter has been admonished to use his new free- 
dom with prudence and responsibility, to be sure. 
But his license and the very nature of today’s 
interpretative reporting cast him as much more 
than the “straight” reporter of fact that American 
tradition has portrayed him to be. 

Of course, it is doubtful that he ever really 
qualified for that reputation, since the reporting 
of news nearly always involves a sifting out of 
facts and impressions, a selection process in which 
an individual’s point of view almost inevitably 
comes into play. The trained newsman knows that 
this selection can be achieved within an atmos- 
phere free of personal bias, and he strives always 
to perform within that atmosphere. But as he is 
asked increasingly not merely to sift out facts, but 
to say what their significance is, he becomes more 
vulnerable to those who fail to see or to appreci- 
ate the difference between interpretation and per- 
sonal opinion, and to those who seek to undermine 
the credibility of the press as a way of defending 
themselves against press attacks. 

The Chicago experience, in which the press it- 
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self became an element of the story by virtue of 
the beatings inflicted on newsmen, severely tested 
the reporter’s ability to be selective and analytical 
free of personal bias. Most newsmen met the test 
with professionalism, and at the same time with 
personal compassion — the two not being mutually 
exclusive. Nevertheless, because large segments of 
the public have been unable or unwilling to ap- 
preciate the expanded role of the press as inter- 
preter, the news community must face up to the 
reality that what it says simply no longer is ac- 
cepted as it once was. 

Some of this reaction is unavoidable. In a time 
of political polarization the press becomes a whip- 
ping boy of both left and right. From the partisan 
“one-party press” laments of Democrats in the 
1930s, 1940s, and early 1950s, focused then on 
Republican ownership, the attack switched in the 
1960s to Republican accusations against reporters 
and columnists as liberal or left-wing. Former 
President Eisenhower led the assault at the 1964 
Republican Convention in San Francisco with a 
tirade against columnists. The label of “Liberal 
Eastern Establishment Press” that was pinned on 
reporters traveling with the Goldwater party in 
1964 still is used by politicians — and by other re- 
porters and editors—beyond the Eastern seaboard. 

In the wake of the Chicago convention, Joseph 
Kraft, a prominent columnist usually thrown into 
that same bag by the Republican conservatives, 
delivered a kind of velvet-glove version of the 
same indictment. “Most of us in what is called 
the communications field,’ Kraft wrote, ‘“‘are not 
rooted in the great mass of ordinary Americans — 
in Middle America. And the result shows up not 
merely in occasional episodes such as the Chicago 
violence but more importantly in the systematic 
bias toward young people, minority groups, and 
the kind of presidential candidates who appeal 
to them.” 

Kraft contended that “the most important or- 
gans of press and television are, beyond much 
doubt, dominated by the outlook of the upper- 
income whites” and they “tend to be sympathetic 
toward Negro claims for a better life and tolerant 
of even such means of forcing the claim as boy- 
cotts and sit-downs” whereas low-income whites 
“feel threatened by many of the Negro demands 





and they resist pressure tactics.” This split, he 
wrote, “reveals itself in such major events as presi- 
dential campaigns. Enormous press attention goes 
to activities related to Negroes and young people. 
Reporters and cameramen galore followed the 
late Robert Kennedy through the ghettos and 
trailed Eugene McCarthy to the universities.” 

This is true enough, but the press trailed them 
wherever they went. It was not the type of audi- 
ence they addressed, but the candidates themselves 
that drew the large press contingents. Kennedy 
had a massive press following because he was 
Kennedy and the liveliest copy on the boards; 
McCarthy was David trying to slay Goliath, and 
that effort was news wherever he went. 

Kraft continued: “But there is no correspond- 
ing press interest in ordinary things done by ordi- 
nary Americans. And candidates who concentrate 
their appeal on Middle America attract relatively 
little attention in the media.” 

Why, then, did nearly a hundred newsmen 
travel with George Wallace during his wooing of 
Middle America? 

Kraft closed with the observation that “those 
of us in the media need to make a special effort 
to understand Middle America.” The advice is 
not sitting well with many newsmen, in Washing- 
ton at least, who themselves have come out of 
“Middle America” and have had plenty of expo- 
sure to it via police and other cityside beats en 
route to the rarefied atmosphere of national politi- 
cal reporting. 

It is from outside the news fraternity, however, 
that the systematic effort to broaden the press 
credibility gap comes. In this regard, President 
Johnson has been a tireless laborer, with his re- 
peated slurs on the reliability and integrity of the 
news business. His press-conference transcripts are 
replete with them, even to admonishments to 
reporters to guard their own credibility. Shortly 
after the Democratic Convention, in discussing 
progress under the Social Security program with 
White House reporters, Johnson prefaced his re- 
marks by observing that since the subject did not 
involve conflict, “it may not be something you 
might be vitally interested in.” And in the press 
criticism from members of both political parties, 
there is a growing inclination to cast the press — 


reporters and television correspondents and com- 
mentators particularly — as soft-headed, permis- 
sive, insensitive to matters of national security, 
hungry at all costs for the story. 

Thus, the case has been made that the press 
and television coverage in Chicago were not bal- 
anced, because they did not report about and 
show scenes of tranquillity in most parts of the 
city. It is undeniably true that all Chicago ~vas 
not ripped by demonstrations, and that any cam- 
era crew or reporter could have gone into any 
other part of the city and found no demonstra- 
tions. But that, after all, is like emphasizing that, 
on a night the Detroit Tigers were beating the 
Chicago White Sox for the league title, the eight 
other American League teams didn’t play. 

The story in Chicago was the Democratic Con- 
vention; the key demonstration occurred outside 
the convention-headquarters hotel as a direct pro- 
test against the Viet Nam policies being upheld 
by that convention. It had a direct impact on 
what was said within the amphitheater. So did 
the ‘‘walk to Dick Gregory’s house” near the con- 
vention hall on the final night. To suggest that 
the press, in focusing on that episode, gave undue 
attention to an isolated incident of turmoil in an 
otherwise placid city is ludicrous on its face. Ac- 
credited delegates were among the demonstrators 
and were arrested, along with three reporters 
whose crime was stepping over an “arrest line” 
established arbitrarily by the authorities — appar- 
ently in contradiction of Chicago’s own provisions 
for the press to pass through police lines to cover 
a legitimate story. 

If a valid indictment of the press performance 
in Chicago can be made, it probably is that the 
scene was under-covered. The participating ele- 
ments in the demonstrations were not always 
clearly sorted out. At the outset, a handful of 
troublemakers posed as spokesmen for all the war 
protesters, which they were not. Senator Eugene 
J. McCarthy specifically had urged his followers 
not to go to Chicago to demonstrate. It was not 
until the police action itself polarized the conven- 
tion and the onlookers that many of the Mc- 
Carthy workers joined in. McCarthy’s decision to 
cross Michigan Avenue to address the protesters 
on the day after he lost the nomination served to 
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compound the erroneous impression that the mob 
was his street army. So did the raid on the Mc- 
Carthy headquarters floor in the Conrad Hilton 
early the next morning. If anything, the press did 
not focus enough attention on that outrageous in- 
cident and on the violence it did to the tradition 
of American politics. Here were the young activ- 
ists who had elected to seek change within the 
system; after nine months of working diligently 
within that system, some wound up on the receiv- 
ing end of nightsticks. Police said later there had 
been objects thrown out of windows on the 
McCarthy headquarters floor. But true or not, 
some of the police again resorted to instant justice 
—even against McCarthy workers in the lobby 
fifteen floors below. 
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Having said all this, the fact remains that the 
press does face a crisis in credibility unparalleled 
in recent years. Much of it, as already noted, re- 
sults from the turbulent times and from the press’s 
function not only of reporting bad news but of 
analyzing it. In a nation longing for peace at 
home and abroad, the messenger of conflict in- 
evitably is not going to be a welcome one. There 
is nothing new or surprising about that. But as 
the conflict becomes more intense and complex, 
the demands are (and should be) greater on him 
to make certain the message is delivered fully and 
with impartiality — in the sense that analysis and 
interpretation come from what is seen and 
learned, and not from preconceptions that can 
undermine the basic function of the reporter, 
which remains the gathering of news. The press 
overall took a bum rap in Chicago. But it is strong 
and it will survive — not loved perhaps, and not 
always believed, but fortified in the knowledge 
that its independence and integrity are needed 
more than ever in times when the truth hurts. 





Campaign miscellany 


Recommendation to editors of periodicals who 
did not get enough seats at the Democratic Con- 
vention: confer with Mayor Daley, Democrat of 
Chicago, who in twenty-four hours managed to 
obtain credentials and seats in the periodical-press 
section for scores of correspondents from his own 
city, presumably representing neighborhood news- 
letters — Democratic neighborhoods, no doubt. 


The old reportorial concept that it helps to 
know the man you cover has been undermined 
by the jet age. Gone, apparently, are the days 
when newsmen endured the rigors of presidential 
campaigns in order to get next to the candidates, 
the better to report and write about them when 
they became Presidents. In the Nixon and 
Humphrey campaigns all fall, most reporters were 
assigned to a separate jet plane, and-most camera- 
men and members of what now are called the 
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electronic media to still a third. Writing reporters 
found some solace in the arrangement in that they 
were segregated from the cameramen and tech- 
nicians, whose aircraft was dubbed 
porters, of course —“‘the zoo plane.” 


by the re- 


The failure of the presidential candidates to 
debate placed increased responsibility on the press 
to point out conflict and contradiction among 
them in their speeches. But so devoid of major- 
issue discussion was the 1968 campaign that a 
widespread frustration gripped the traveling press 
corps this fall. Only occasional press conferences 
and — in Nixon’s case — vapid taped television 
panel shows with “citizens” asking the questions 
have given the appearance of candidate exposure 
to interrogation without the substance. 


A Detroit Free Press columnist, Judd Arnett, 
one of the citizens corralled into participating in 


the Nixon panel when it was taped in Detroit, 
wrote that while the panel was unrehearsed, it 
reminded him of a sequel to The Music Man. 
“Instead of Professor Harold Hill, the con artist 
attempting to organize a boys’ band in River City, 
we had Professor Richard Nixon, the Human 
Talking Machine, complete with diamond needle 
and amplifier. Come on in, ladies and gentlemen, 
and hear the recording of your choice . . . answers 
to questions asked a dozen times in other places 
by seven other citizens scared stiff...1 do not 
know how we are going to do it, but some way 
we must smoke out Richard Nixon and make him 
speak to the issues. There must be a debate and 
he could help arrange it...This campaign is a 
farce, a mockery, a sham, a refutation of the ex- 
istence of national communications. No wonder 
people are bored stiff...” 

Arnett was right. Concerning the debate par- 
ticularly, the failure of Congress to make a two- 
way Nixon-Humphrey television debate possible 
— the only one Nixon would accept — should not 
have ended the matter. The newspapers of the 
nation, with circulation in the millions, should 
have come forward with an invitation and a 
pledge to print at least one debate verbatim. It 
might not have been as effective as seeing the 
candidates on television, but it would have been 
better for the electorate then no debate at all. 

The New York Times suggested a debate in a 
large hall and the National Press Club offered to 
serve as host. But what was required was the 
whole newspaper business acting in concert, 
through the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors or the American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, or both. 

Nixon, asked at a press conference about the 
idea of an untelevised debate “thoroughly covered 
by the press including the printing of transcripts,” 
dismissed it thus: “I have considered that. I don’t 
think it’s the best use for either Mr. Humphrey’s 
or my time. I don’t mean to downgrade the writ- 
ing press, but television has changed campaigning 
and I believe that a debate in which we are on 
national television, fully covered, where the peo- 
ple themselves can judge rather than having it 
judged by the press, and I don’t mean by that, 
that I think the press would be unfair, I mean 


A gasser 


Best lead of the conventions: UPI 235, filed 
8:30 p.m., Central Daylight Time, August 28: 


Chicago — Police and National Guards- 
men battled thousands of antiwar protesters 
with clubs, rifle butts and tear gas in the 
heart of this convention city tonight. Hubert 
Humphrey was among those gassed. 


Then, in the fourth paragraph: 


Humphrey, awaiting his expected nomi- 
nation at the International Amphitheater 
five miles away, had left his windows open 
on his 25th floor suite in the Hilton and 
taken a shower to freshen up. 

An upward draft wafted the tear gas into 
the suite and when Humphrey emerged he 
began coughing and sneezing. 





that every individual now likes to be his own 
judge, I think where the people themselves can 
judge, that’s the kind of a debate I have agreed 
to and that’s the kind, if it is arranged, I will par- 
ticipate in, provided it’s two men.” 

Nixon, of course, knew as he spoke that a two- 
man television debate could not be arranged un- 
der the Federal Communications Act’s equal-time 
provisions. One wonders whether he would have 
dismissed the idea of the untelevised debate so 
quickly if the collective voice of the American 
press, at the managerial and ownership level, 
where he was overwhelmingly supported for elec- 
tion, had been urging it on him. 

Newspapers should stop combating television’s 
inroads simply by crying foul. If they began offer- 
ing imaginative alternatives, perhaps they could 
start to regain the influcnce they once had in pub- 
affairs. To give television a make-or-break role in 
such key matters as a debate between candidates 
for the Presidency is a distortion, not a recogni- 
tion, of its role in informing the public, Nixon’s 
observation notwithstanding. 

JULES. WITCOVER 
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Chicago press: rebellion 
and retrenchment 


By EDWIN DIAMOND 


In the good old days, Chicago newspapers 
regularly used to cock a snoot at authority, civic 
and social. Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur 
in The Front Page exaggerated it all, of course. 
But there is a tradition that can be traced to 
Wilbur F. Storey, the owner of The Chicago 
Times, who proclaimed in June, 1861: “It is a 
newspaper’s duty to print the news, and raise 
hell.” 

Such a stance would be inconceivable today. 
Chicago newspaper editors lunch with other dis- 
tinguished civic leaders at the Tavern Club, raise 
families, speak softly, and serve as university 
trustees. Yet the image of brash “Chicago-style” 
journalism still persists, like the light from a star 
that has long ago exploded. Even Mayor Richard 
J. Daley and his police department have paid lip 
service to the past. The official Police Department 
brochure distributed to the newspaper, magazine, 
and television men covering the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention began: ‘Welcome Newsmen! 
Welcome to Chicago, the city of “The Front Page,’ 
with an outstanding tradition of competitive 
journalism. Another tradition has been the excel- 
lent rapport between the Chicago police and 
working newsmen.” 

I received my copy of the brochure shortly after 
I arrived in Chicago in August to follow some of 
the convention activities for Newsweek magazine. 
Like scores of other reporters who came of age 
in the second city, Chicago and its newspapers 
have continued to attract my attention, although 
not my allegiance. 

As I watched Mayor Daley and his minions 
turn the Democratic party and the city of Chicago 
into disaster areas, | was reminded of Wilbur 
Storey. Much has been made of the role played 
by the media during the Chicago debacle last 
August. Mayor Daley — and for that matter, such 





Edwin Diamond is a senior editor at Newsweek. 
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liberal-minded outsiders as Richard Lee Strout of 
The Christian Science Monitor — have blamed 
the media for “magnifying” the dissidents into a 
major political force by giving them too much 
newspaper space and air time. My reading sug- 
gests that this is the wrong indictment. The real 
issues are: (1) why the media — in particular, 
the four Chicago newspapers — allowed Mayor 
Daley to turn Chicago literally into an armed 
police state before the convention opened, and 
(2) why even the putatively “better” Chicago 
papers — after doing a generally creditable job 
of covering the convention and the street atroci- 
ties — slipped back into a sychopantic role. 
Mayor Daley is accustomed to getting a good 
press in Chicago. In fact, so is just about anyone 
with any “clout” — a term that Chicago has given 
the rest of the world. Politically, the city is run 
as his fiefdom; perhaps as many as 100,000 vot- 
ers are affected directly or indirectly by Daley’s 
patronage powers. As Leon M. Despres, the alder- 
man from the Fifth Ward ( University of Chicago 
area) and one of the few opposition voices in 
the city, pointed out in The Progressive, Daley 
controls not only the mayor's office, but thirty- 
eight of fifty seats in the city council, the school 
board, the park board, the library board, the 
housing authority, the transit authority, two- 
thirds of the county board, nearly all the county 
offices, the state’s attorney, the judiciary, the 
governor, the attorney general, the secretary of 
state, a large bloc in the state legislature, the 
Chicago congressional delegation and the federal 
patronage. Of all these posts, perhaps the key 
ones are the county assessor, who has the power 
to set tax rates for the city’s merchants and busi- 
nesses (including its newspapers), and the state’s 
attorney, where investigations can either begin or 
be quashed. 
Economic and social power is also concentrated 
in Chicago (in contrast with such cities as New 
York and Los Angeles). “Chicago is a very tight 
knit city run by a very few people who know each 
ther,” a University of Chicago administrator told 
ie recently. This arrangement has some advan- 
tages: to take one example, informed Chicagoans 
believe that a key contributing factor in the 
Columbia University disorders last spring—the 





breakdown in communications between campus, 
community, and city hall—would never be al- 
lowed to happen in Chicago. Principally, how- 
ever, city hall and the business and financial 
community scratch each other’s backs. The mayor 
builds fast highways to speed visitors in from the 
airport and he keeps the downtown business dis- 
trict and the hotel areas orderly and well-lighted 
for conventioneers. The convention business is one 
of the city’s biggest industries: some 1,200 con- 
ventions were held in Chicago last year, more than 
in any other city in the world, and they brought 
in some $300 million in revenue. Out-of-towners 
no longer get beaten with baseball bats when they 
complain about the bills in Rush Street bars. 
Daley, in short, has made the city center safe for 
commerce and has won the support of the wealthy 
La Salle Street scions, who in turn form quadren- 
nial Businessmen for Daley committees, contribute 
to the mayor’s election drive—and then go home 
to Lake Forest to vote Republican. 

The four Chicago papers have no difficulty 
adapting to this relationship. Once they were run 
by old-time ideologues — publishers like Robert R. 
McCormick, Frank Knox, Marshall Field, and 
John S. Knight — who operated a paper because 
there was something they wanted to say (no mat- 
ter that it may have been cantankerous). Today, 
collegial groups and committees of trustees over- 
see the papers. 

McCormick is dead. His morning Tribune is 
managed by business types much like the audi- 
ence that the Tribune still edits for: rock-ribbed 
conservatives rooted in small town mid-America. 
While its circulation is still the largest of the four 
(daily: 831,257; Sunday, 1,116,904), it has been 
supplanted by the Sun-Times in circulation with- 
in the city’s limits. 

Hearst’s afternoon American (circulation: 
453,717) is now owned by the Tribune company. 
The Front Page flamboyance is gone: in its place 
the American offers a clean front page ( with 
a feature called ““Good News’), The New York 
Times News Service, and stories aimed at the 
growing inner-city Negro readership that the 
Tribune eschews. 

The afternoon Daily News, after its halcyon 


days under Knox and his successor Knight, is now 


an uncertain trumpet — despite such assets as its 
national political reporter, Peter Lisagor, and ex- 
cellent local columnists like Mike Royko and Vir- 
ginia Kay. Its circulation is 468,420. 

Only the morning Sun-Times, descendant of 
Storey’s paper, has managed any sustained total 
circulation gain; (540,024 daily and 736,834 
Sunday; in 1963 the Sun-Times was selling 532,- 
847 daily). It raises precious little hell, though 
it does have the popular Irv Kupcinet, Bill 
Mauldin’s cartoons, and a brace of syndicated 
columnists. Both the Sun-Times and the Daily 
News are owned by Field Enterprises. Under a 
plan of inheritance drawn up while his father 
was alive, 27-year-old Marshall Field is under- 
going his apprenticeship prior to taking over as 
head of the corporation. Until he does, the chief 
executive officer and most powerful figure at the 
papers is Bailey K. Howard. 

The Tribune and the American share the same 
building; so do the Sun-Times and the Daily 
News. Each paper has a distinct staff and news- 
room. Like the financial community, the papers 
tend to be Republican nationally and Democratic 
locally. In 1966, the Daily News and the Sun- 
Times endorsed Republican Charles Percy for 
Senator; so did the Tribune, while the American, 
perhaps with an eye on its new constituency, 
backed Paul Douglas, Democrat and veteran 
civil-rights fighter. One year later, all the papers 
supported a fourth term for Daley. This year all 
four papers went for Richard Nixon. 

The choice of Chicago as host to the Demo- 
cratic Convention was personally very important 
for Daley. Aside from his kingmaker role in the 
party, he wanted delegates and visitors to have a 
good time and hurry back soon to the greatest 
convention town in the world. Two groups seemed 
to threaten the festivities he planned: the black 
militants in the ghetto and the white antiwar 
protestors in the streets, After the ghetto riots that 
followed the assassination of Martin Luther King 
Jr., Daley issued his “shoot to kill arsonists, shoot 
to maim looters” order to the police. As an 
independent citizens’ committee of distinguished 
Chicagoans was later to point out, “the ‘shoot to 
kill? order of April 15, regardless of its technical 
legality, could not help but encourage an ‘any- 
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thing goes’ attitude on the part of the police 
force.” 

The first display of the “anything goes” atti- 
tude came during the peace parade of April 27, 
when it was applied with nightsticks; demonstra- 
tors were beaten, police vehicles struck protestors 
and sixty-three persons were arrested. Photogra- 
phers who took pictures of the police clubbings 
were also assaulted. It was no vagrant action in 
the heat of combat, but a deliberate police action 
to destroy any photographic or filmed evidence 
of police rioting. The implication of this action — 
indeed the action itself — was all but lost in the 
Chicago papers. 

“We note the almost complete lack of press 
coverage of the rally and its aftermath,” the 
citizen’s committee later observed. “Although we 
are aware that reporting of weekend events is 
limited, this does not account for the absence of 
fair and reasonable coverage of an event which 
stimulated so much concern among a large num- 
ber of citizens. This failure of the press to fulfill 
its obligation to keep the public accurately in- 
formed raises disturbing questions about the pres- 
sures faced by the media. This failure is one of the 
most disturbing features of the entire affair.” 

One reason for the poor performance seems to 
be “orders.” The Chicago Journalism Review, a 
new publication born out of dissatisfaction in the 
ranks over newspaper coverage of the convention 
(more on this later), reports that the Saturday 
morning before the march a “memo from ‘on 
high’ reached the City Desk” of the Sun-Times. 
As the Review tells it, ““The directive ordered 
newsmen to tack the story of the Peace Parade 
onto a main piece on a V.F.W. Loyalty Day 
Parade, no matter what. It was to be ‘And-also- 
marching’ addition. The Loyalty Day march was 
poorly attended, and the marchers were badly out- 
numbered by the Peace Paraders. But the directive 
stuck. Even after the police charge turned the 
peace march into a bloody melee, the directive 


held the day. The Sunday story led off with the 
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Loyalty Day march. Someone brave, however, 
managed to get the police battle into the second 
paragraph.” 

This mugwumpery did not extend to journals 
outside Chicago. In an article in the May 20 issue 
of The Nation, Joseph L. Sander reported that 
“the city government is trying to get across the 
message that it will not tolerate peaceful demon- 
strations by local citizens and that any who try to 
make their grievances known to the public will be 
made to wish they hadn’t.” The week before the 
convention opened, The Nation repeated Sander’s 
words in an editorial headlined: “Daley Asks for 
Trouble.” “The eyes of the nation will be on Chi- 
cago,” The Nation observed, “and if the mayor 
tries to operate during the week of August 26 as 
he operated on April 27, he is likely to trigger a 
reaction he may come to regret.” 

The Chicago papers, meanwhile, were engaged 
in a numbers game, centering on the invasion of 
the demonstrators—Yippies, hippies, Clean for 
Gene kids, black militants, Mobe ( National Mobi- 
lization Committee Against the War in Viet 
Nam) supporters. To its credit, the American 
early in March had indicated that the ghetto 
leaders would not support any convention week 
demonstrations and, in fact, planned to get out of 
the city before the convention began (the blacks 
did not want to give the police an opportunity to 
pin any trouble on them). But the American re- 
printed the most suspect “facts” about what could 
happen in August. For almost a year—since Jerry 
Rubin of the Youth International Party ( Yippies) 
issued his famous “call” for fellow put-on artists 
to come to Chicago—the city police units had been 
collecting “intelligence” on the demonstrators. 
Rubin had been quoted in the Village Voice of 
November 16, 1967, as saying: “See you in 
August in Chicago at the Democratic National 
Convention. Bring pot, fake delegates’ cards, 
smoke bombs, costumes, blood to throw and all 
kinds of interesting props. Also football helmets.” 

Similar sensational material was culled from a 
motley of sources: an article in Saga magazine 
about “guerrilla plans to smash the convention” 
through such tactics as putting LSD and STP in 
the city’s water supply; a piece in Barron’s finan- 
cial weekly estimating that as many as 250,000 





demonstrators might converge on Chicago; an 
intelligence division report of the Chicago police 
department about plans to assassinate Daley, 
Hubert Humphrey, and Eugene McCarthy. On 
the basis of these put-ons and latrine scuttlebutt- 
the assassination plot apparently had no firmer 
basis than what a prisoner claimed he overheard 
in the county jail—the papers prepared the way 
for a National Guard call-up and other wartime 
measures. The American scaled down the size of 
the invasion force drastically—to about 5,000 hip- 
pies and some 20,000 Mobe supporters — but the 
atmosphere was still such that some South Siders 
stockpiled water in Clorox containers, 

On the eve of the convention, Jack Mabley, the 
American’s top columnist and the director of its 
pre-convention coverage, sought to explain why 
the National Guard had been called out and the 
city mobilized. 

‘“Here’s why an army of 10,000 police and 
soldiers is needed in Chicago this week,” he began, 
and then proceeded to tick off ‘‘acts [that] have 
been threatened by white or black militants.” The 
items ranged from “Yippie girls who would act as 
hookers and try to attract delegates and put LSD 
in their drinks” to saboteurs who would try to 
knock off the control tower at O’Hare Interna- 
tional Airport. 

The first police clubs began falling Sunday, 
August 25, on convention eve. I saw it myself 
right in front of the gothic Tribune Tower. In that 
first flurry, it became clear that cameramen were 
to be prime targets along with demonstrators ; the 
police planned repression and they planned to 
keep it from wide public view by clubbing pho- 
tographers, smashing cameras and confiscating 
film—following the pattern set in April. 

Monday night, August 26, the clubbings spread 
as protestors refused police orders to clear out of 
Lincoln Park at the curfew hour of 11 p.m. At 
last, some papers became galvanized. But, judging 
by the play of stories, the concern seemed to have 
developed more because a few newsmen were 
bruised than because scores of heads were being 
bashed and constitutional guarantees trampled. 

In my edition of the Tuesday, August 27, Daily 
News, the page-one battle story had a four-column 
head, “Cops Attack 11 Newsmen.” The overline 


was “Daily News Reporter Clubbed.” The News 
also had a fine account of the police attack on 
the demonstrators—‘‘Police Clubs, Gas Rout Pro- 
testors,’’ was the headline—accompanied by vivid 
photographs of the police sweep and of a young 
demonstrator lying “bloodied and gasping.’ The 
story quoted ‘“‘a veteran Chicago newsman” as 
saying it was the “most vicious behaviour on the 
part of the police” he had seen in twenty-five years 
of reporting. The story pointed out that demon- 
strators had taunted police with chants of “pig, 
pig.” The story and pictures were on page three. 

By Thursday—after the major clash on Michi- 
gan Boulevard before the television cameras and 
the horrified eyes of delegates and visitors—the 
Daily News began to give the violence the kind of 
all-out dramatic treatment it deserved. The Daily 
News’s page eight of August 29 showed what a 
newspaper can do, once aroused. The editors gave 
over almost the entire page to ‘“CCameraman’s 
Ordeal,” News photographer Paul Sequeira’s ac- 
count of how his right hand was broken by police 
as he lay on the ground and warded off their clubs. 
There were pictures of Sequeira being maced and 
of the bloodied heads of two dazed young men. 
A statement by the police chief appeared in big 
type on the page: “My men are using only as 
much force as is necessary to handle the situation. 
Conlisk.” The Daily News stayed angry the rest 
of the week. “Humphrey in a Shambles” was the 
page-one headline after the presidential balloting ; 
an editorial asserted that Daley had turned ‘“a 
great city” into a police city-state and that “free- 
dom of assembly and speech were snuffed out.” 

At the Sun-Times, the story of the demonstra- 
tion gradually worked its way forward in the tab- 
loid-size paper, from page 9 and 6 earlier in the 
week to page one. The paper also gave extensive 
treatment tthe police beatings of reporters; Em- 
mett Dedmon, the paper’s editor (since promoted 
to wide supervisory powers over both Field pa- 
pers) led a delegation of news representatives to a 
confrontation with police superintendent Conlisk. 
Cartoonist Bill Mauldin also contributed some 
strong cartoons; one of the most effective showed 
a beaten newsman and a demonstrator meeting 
each other, dazed and’ crawling, on a Chicago 
street. The editorial page comment on the subject, 
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however, was ambiguous; it said in effect that it 
couldn’t understand why police beat newsmen 
since after all the press is on the police side. 

The American’s coverage was schizophrenic 
and perhaps it is a measure of the week in Chicago 
to say that schizophrenia made sense. The edition 
after the big attack in Grant Park and the battle 
of Michigan Boulevard is typical of the Ameri- 
can’s coverage. The main story led with the good 
news that the National Guard troops had halted 
the violence. There was a transcript of the radio 
phone chatter between the American city desk 
and its roving reporters--Walter Burns of The 
Front Page would have liked that—which seemed 
mostly self-serving but actually gave a sense of the 
surging chaos in the city (Sullivan: “People are 
screaming . running! The cops are clubbing 
everything in sight. God . . . they don’t care who 
they slug. Girls, kids . . . anything that moves.” ). 
Another page one story canvassed the citizens of 
Chicago about what was happening in their city 
and found that most supported their mayor. 

But the real story at the American that week 
was the “radicalization” of Jack Mabley, the col- 
umnist. Like anyone else who had followed the 
demonstrators’ strategy, he knew that a hard core 
of radicals both expected and wanted police vio- 
lence to reveal, as the slogan goes, “the true nature 
of U.S. society.” Yet Mabley’s awareness was not 
enough inoculation when he personally witnessed 
a police sweep and a minor one at that when 
measured on the scale of Lincoln or Grant Park 
on State Street near the Palmer House Hotel. 
After describing the animal behavior he saw, 
Mabley confessed that it “sickens me to write this 
because I am on the police side...” “This is not 
the beginning of the police state,” the column con- 
cluded, “it IS the police state.” 

Only the Tribune remained unwavering. ‘The 
paper prides itself on its thorough coverage of 
Chicago events. It has always been an adage 
around Chicago that the Tribune always got the 
details—and always got them accurately.The story 
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‘Police Battle Mob in Park” carried the subhead, 
“Old Glory is Ripped Down.” The Tribune was 
much more concerned with the fate of the flag 
than with demonstrators and others who had their 
heads cracked. It reported nineteen injuries but 
nowhere in the story was there any indication of 
how they were injured. The Tribune even quali- 
fied its sympathy for newsmen. “Judging from 
photographs,” the newspaper said in an editorial, 
‘some of the newsmen looked like hippies, and 
perhaps they refused to obey police orders to 
move. If so, the police perhaps were justified in 
using force.” The editorial ended with the Trib- 
une’s view Of its role in the city. ‘““The press is not 
the enemy of the police force; it is the policeman’s 
friend. Policemen so lacking in judgment that they 
needlessly beat up a representative of the press 
don’t belong on the police force.” 

After the delegates and demonstrators had left 
and the television networks had capped their 
cameras, the city had its ambiguous “‘victory”’ to 
ponder, The dissidents had not reached the con- 
vention hall. Daley’s choice had been nominated 

and Chicago had a bad name again. A search for 
scapegoats began; in addition to the provocateurs 
among the demonstrators, two villains were trotted 
out by the mayor: the “Eastern influences” be- 
hind CBS, NBC, and other national news media 

the implication was that they wanted to take 

Chicago’s convention business away) and_ the 
dupes among Chicago working reporters, who, 
the mayor and his aides averred, thought and 
dressed like hippies and indeed probably were. 

Inexorably, the papers were drawn once again 
to the mayor’s side, On September 4, the Sun- 
Times ran a list of the “bizarre weapons” police 
claimed they confiscaicd trom demonstrators. The 
list included a glass jar containing black widow 
spiders, and stones, cans, and pieces of glass gath- 
ered in the parks and off the streets. 

One week later the mayor issued his 77-page 
“White Paper” on the strategy of the demon- 
strators. As the Tribune itself observed, the report 
contained “few new facts.” It was the same old 
melange of hippie put-on statements and dubious 
police “intelligence” reports. But L’Osservatore 
Romano never played a Papal encyclical with 
such hushed reverence and lavish display. 


The Tribune printed the full text beginning on 
page 3 and turned over two-thirds of page one to 
the beginning of its news story and to the photo- 
graphs of the weapons released by the police, in- 
cluding a three-column photo of an ink blob 
labeled “black widow spider.” The Daily News 
also offered the complete text—as an eight page 
‘ready to mail pull-out.” In the introductory box, 
the paper said it was “printing the full text of this 
report as a public service, The section is designed 
to be folded in thirds, stapled or taped closed, and 
mailed merely by affixing postage and filling in 
address area on back page.” Readers were not 
told where to mail the report; presumably it was 
to assure Aunt Mabel in Des Moines—or the board 
planning next year’s convention—that Chicago 
wasn't wicked. 

The American also offered a ready-to-mail sec- 
tion; but it had the virtue of summing up Daley’s 
record rather than printing it verbatim, and of of- 
fering several enterprising pieces by the American 
staff; one contrasted police and National Guard 
“crowd handling” techniques and another, by re- 
porter Ron Dorfman, gave “The Case Against the 
Chicago Police” in the form of an interview with 
Jay Miller, executive director of the Illinois divi- 
sion of the American Civil Liberties Union. 

The Sun-Times also showed some belated enter- 
prise. The paper returned to the “weapons” list 
again in the Sunday paper on September 15. This 
time, a reporter, Basil ‘Talbott Jr., did some dig- 
ging and learned that the spiders—or spider in the 
later version—were picked up three days after the 
convention adjourned, in the possession of a rail- 
road employe. To this day, there is no evidence 
that the jar owner had any connection with the 
demonstrators. Talbott, in fact, concluded that 
very few of the “weapons” were confiscated from 
“individuals actively engaged in demonstration.” 

The same night, the one-hour long television 
program prepared by the city of Chicago to de- 
fend its actions, was broadcast on 142 stations 
around the country. The same list of “weapons” 
“dossiers” were dusted off. Yet 
the American’s page-one banner read: ‘Nation 
Sees ‘Other Side’ of Disorders—Daley’s TV Riot 


appeared, the same 


Film Applauded.” The story itself quoted—who . 


else?—the chairman of the Borg-Warner Corpora- 


tion, the president of the electric power company, 
the executive director of the Chicago convention 
bureau, and the chairman of the Metropolitan 
Fair and Exposition Authority. 

In an accompanying story, Bill Irvin, the pa- 
per’s television critic, said the show “told it like it 
was. It didn’t, of course, and neither did Irvin: 
had he told it, he might have mentioned the fake 
sound track shouts that accompanied the park and 
street scenes, and the studied use of long shots 
taken well away from the police charge. But that 
might have shaken the security blanket the busi- 
nessmen and the papers were wrapping around 
the city. As one of the “most powerful Republican 
politicians” told the American after viewing the 
TV program: “If Mayor Daley were running this 
year, he would be stronger than ever.” 

What dissipated the righteous anger of Chica- 
go’s editors? “There is no question that the brakes 
went on,” acknowledges Mabley. In his own case, 
Mabley says, “80 to 85 per cent of the callers and 
letter writers cheered for Daley and for the cops. 
You can’t help that gnawing feeling—can all these 
people be wrong and I be right?” 

Chicagoans tend to be practical-minded men. 
The civic leaders at their luncheon clubs began 
wondering if the young tigers on the papers had 
“over-reacted” to the police over-reaction. The 
endemic civic boosterism of the papers reasserted 
itself. And just possibly the papers were a bit 
shocked as just how great the extent of their defi- 
ance had been—like a little boy who has just stood 
up to his powerful father for the first time. Alistair 
Cooke, in his commentary for the BBC, touched 
on this aspect when he paid tribute to the “un- 
stinted courage” of the city’s working newsmen; 
unlike the visiting stars from out of town, Cooke 
observed, these men are open to retaliation by the 
powers that be sometime or another. 

The working newsmen, in any case, had defied 
father and they decided to keep asserting them- 
selves. Convinced that their editors would con- 
tinue to put the best face possible on the city, the 
young, restive dissidents held a long gripe session 
in a room above Riccardo’s restaurant down the 
street from the newspaper offices. The talk ranged 
from a discussion of what had happened in the 
streets (yes, they had seen what they reported) to 
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Press coverage of the demonstrations during 
the Democratic Convention has become as 
hot an issue as the demonstrations them- 
selves 

In light of the controversy, reporters from 
cach of the four Chicago newspapers were 
asked to review their respective papers’ cov- 
erage of the street action. 

Were there distortions, biases—and, if so, 
how did they manifest themselves? Were the 
papers unfair to the cops? To the antiwar 
demonstrators? How bad was the pro-Daley 
retrenchment after the convention left town? 
How fearless was the “analysis”? 


Chicago's AMERICAN 


Tap OF Tee More 













Hippie chicks working as hookers to put LSD 
in the delegates’ drinks . . . old jalopies aban- 
doned on the expressways to create traffic 
jams Yippie cars painted like cabs to take 
delegates to Arlington Heights instead of the 
Amphitheatre. 






means of protest such as turning in their blue 
police press cards. In the end the group hit upon 
a more outspoken form of communication: the 
publication of the Chicago Journalism Review, a 
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serious concern when voiced—before televi- | and day after day they opened up all that 
sion cameras—by Connecticut's Abraham | precious news space to the tedious retelling 
The week after the Democrats left town, | Ribicoff or California’s Jesse Unruh. 

But when the cameras and conventioneers | a standing headline. 
went home, the local media returned to the 


Many of us, reporters in Chicago, could | questions. We didn’t complain. Then he 
vention also diced — but in Chicago, the | only watch what happened in silent frus- | ducked questions . . 


Mayor Daley was permitted to take over | and all. There was little independent analy- 
rival the media. Our own editorialists told us that | sis, very little editorial correction of obvious 
Under the disinterested gaze of their col- | we didn’t really see what we saw under those | errors, and the principle of simultaneous re- 
Icagues from Washington and New York, | blue helmets. The violent scenes of police | buttal — always selectively applied in Chi- 
Chicago cditors and publishers had ner- | crowd dispersal had become “riots.” 
But worse than that, the Chicago media 
plimentary facts ubout the police and the | fell into the trap that City Hall set. With | they were dupes, and assailed the integrity 
Mayor. Charges which get a yawn from | barely a whimper, the media accepted the | of all of the Chicago media. And as he threw 
local editors when uttered by Hyde Park's | idea that they had somehow distorted their | verbal excrement in the faces of Chicago's 
|.con Despres or Oakland's Frank Ditto got | coverage of the convention-in-the-streets, 
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view 


Out of Abbie Hoffman's put-on pipe 
dreams was Jack Mabley’s column in the 
American constructed in the weeks before 
the Democratic National convention. Assist- 
ant Managing Editor Mabley, and the 
Amcrican generally, echoed the parochial- 
ism and alarm with which City Hall viewed 
the impending arrival of an expected 200,000 
hippies and kindred beings. “It is impossible 
to determine how much is bluff and how much 
has substance,” Mabley wrote. “The defense 
is massive manpower.” As if thousands of 
troops could have prevented any of the 
threatened sabotage, had it been attempted. 

But the American was acting true to form 
in looking at the world through Daley-col- 
ored glasses. An expose of a scandal in the 
Park District had recently been emasculated 
and a series on malpractice in a hospital with 
well-connected officials had been killed. “To- 
day's Good News,” the American's front- 
page feature, reported with a straight face 
that two black youths from Englewood had 
gotten college scholarships—by avoiding the 
Chicago public schools. 

But, mirabile dictu, things changed. What- 
ever the negative aspects of the convention, 
that week will long be remembered at the 
American for including a few days of free- 
dom of the press, in which the non-official 
version of events was given play equaling or 
exceeding the official version. Even Mabley 
gave a “Horrifying View of the Police State.” 











of “Daley's Side of the Story.” It was almost 


The Mayor's contempt for the media was 
no longer veiled. First he refused to answer 


. and we dutifully 
printed his evasive answers—fibs, distortions, 


cago—was frequently forgotten. 
Daley openly insulted newsmen, charged 
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Some news that 
didn’t fit in print 






Convention tidbits that you didn't see in the 
daily papers: 

Just before Jerry Rubin and his Pig candi- 
date were nabbed on the Civic Center Plaza. 
a mysterious hippie<lad man approached 
North Sider Eileen Klehr. 

“Do you know those fellows over there?” 
he asked, nodding towards Rubin and his 
comrades. 

Without waiting for an answer, he pushed 
a shopping bag into her arms, saying, “Give 
that to Jerry Rubin.” 

Then he quickly exited 

Eileen, confused and suspicious, peeked 
into the bag. It was chock full of dope—mari- 
juana, hashish. 

She immediately dropped the bag on the 
Civic Center. 

Shortly thereafter the pig arrived 

Then police moved in, some officers 
shouted: “Get Rubin, Get Rubin.” 

Rubin denies any knowledge of a drug de- 
livery, and assumes it was a police plant 
“They seemed disappointed that all they 
could charge me with was disorderly con- 


duct,” he said. 
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newsletter intended to “provide a continuing crit- 


ique of media coverage in the city, explore prob- 
lems created by official news management, and by 
the newsgathering system that now exists .. . No 





other city has a similar publication. No other city 
needs one more.” 

The first edition of the Review came out in late 
October. It is handsome, well-written, and gives 
a good inside-the-whale view of what went on in 
Chicago city rooms. Some of the complaints, of 
course, are subject to various interpretations. The 
Review writes: “Sun-Times Editor Emmett Ded- 
mon let his colors show during the weeks of the 
Chicago media’s Great Retrenchment. According 
to unexpurgated reports direct from the Sun- 
Times cityroom, Dedmon ordered a new headline 
on the Sept. 16 page one story on the Daley film. 
The earlier head, written by a rim-man, was non- 
committal: Daley Gives His Version. Dedmon’s 
replacement: Mayor’s Film Documents Conven- 
tion Week Strife.” 

Whether Dedmon’s “colors show” is a moot 
point; it could just be that his was a better head. 
Perhaps the most valuable contribution the first 
Review makes appears under the head “Stories 
We'd Like to See . . .” The list is worth quoting: 

‘Why not (1) A thorough takeout on the city’s 
policy on parades and demonstrations; the parade 
board; whether Nixon had to wait long to get a 
permit to disrupt lunch-hour traffic on La Salle 
St.; whether ‘patriotic’ groups have a hard time 
getting parade permits; the constitutionality of the 
the city’s permanent injunction limiting demon- 
strations. (2) A long piece on police tactics for 
demonstrations; rules on using clubs; policies on 
removing names and badges and what can be done 
about it if anything; other cities’ tactics; the differ- 
ence between the Guard and Police. (3) An 
analysis of why the confrontation took place; why 
Daley forbade use of parks and streets for marches 
or sleeping; whether demonstrators would have 
been nonviolent if accommodated with permit. 
(4) Police and the local hippies; do we need a 
community relations program like those set up for 
the black communities as weak as they may be; 
how do both sides view each other; will the con- 
flicts grow—the pig-baiting, the police harass- 
ment. (5) The Police and stop and frisk; how’s 
the new policy working out; is there any change; 
are Negroes and poor whites feeling it more? 
And why didn’t anyone review Daley’s ‘White 
Paper?” 


The list proves that enterprise and imagination 
are not dead in Chicago. What is moribund is the 
spirit of leadership. No one raises hell any more. 

The result is a homogeneous journalism. After 
the convention a newspaper syndicate executive 
who read the papers carefully offered what seems 
to me a fair characterization of the Chicago pa- 
pers today. “Chicago has no gut journalism any 
more,” he remarked rather sadly. ‘“The editors all 
are good professional men; they attend all the 
editors’ and publishers’ association meetings and 
talk about professional standards; they recruit 
good young men. But the result is all rather spirit- 
less.” 

And another newspaper editor suggests that 
competition has made Chicago papers listless. 
When papers are competing for advertisers and 
readers in a shrinking market, he reasons, the 
overwhelming instinct is to give no offense: to be 
cautious rather than provocative. 

It is true that the Chicago newspaper market 
seems to be sickly. The four papers have suffered 
a combined circulation loss of over 300,000 in the 
last decade, despite a population growth of about 
one million in the Chicago area during the period. 

The events of convention week—as well as the 
story list of the young Review editors—suggests 
there is much to write about. But seemingly little 
was learned about the nature of unchecked power 
and the role of the press in the battles at the con- 
vention and in the streets. In an article in the 
Bulletin of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, Chicago Daily News editor Roy M. Fisher 
sets out to offer some judgments “about what lay 
behind the police-press trouble in Chicago.” The 
piece confined itself to a discussion of mechanics. 
‘There was need,” Fisher wrote, “for better iden- 
tification of newsmen, clear instructions on their 
behavior at the riot scenes and trained police liai- 
son officers. . . . Had a good press plan been in 
effect, the police would have asked the newsmen 
to retire behind police lines. There they would 
have been out of the line of action, but still able 
to observe and photograph what was going on.” 

Unhappily, that’s where the Chicago papers 
have retreated again after a few exhilarating days 
of freedom—back at the side of authority again, 
out of the line of action. 
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News conflict in the suburbs 


The articles printed here offer two informed views of 
news and newspaper developments in the suburbs of 
Chicago, where the sponsorship of new papers by a 
core-city publisher has led to intensified competition. 
Although the articles overlap slightly, they center on 
different themes—one on change in news institutions, 
one on the effects on news content. 


\ 


The Field invasion 


By GENE GILMORE 


On the banks of the Chicago River, a short sail 
from Lake Michigan, stands the flagship of lield 
Enterprises, the building housing the Chicago 
Daily News and the Chicago Sun-Times (com- 
bined daily circulation one million-plus). A few 
blocks downstream is the Merchandise Mart, one 
of the world’s biggest buildings. Taking up a big 
chunk of the interior is another Field enterprise, 
the highly profitable World Book Encyclopedia. 
Not far away are the offices of Publishers News- 
paper Syndicate, the nation’s second largest han- 
dler of syndicated material. It, too, belongs to 
Field Enterprises. 

A forty-five minute train ride to the northwest, 
Field is tilling a new field, a venture in suburban 
daily journalism. It goes under the name of Day 
Publications. Field Enterprises has three Days, 
each published five days a week. The Arlington 
Day in Arlington Heights was born in January, 





Gene Gilmore, an assistant professor of jour- 
nalism at the University of Illinois, taught previ- 
ously at Syracuse and worked on newspapers in 
Michigan and Pennsylvania. 
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1966. The Prospect Day, in adjoining Mount 
Prospect, arrived in April of the same year. The 
Des Plaines Day began on August 26, 1968. 

The papers share 80 per cent of copy and a 
substantial amount of advertising. They carry 
almost no news that is not local. It is as if News- 
day on Long Island called itself the Garden City 
Gazette and printed only Garden City news. 

Now that the older Day-twins have had more 
than two years to grow they display these mea- 
surements: circulation of the Arlington Day is 
8,500; Prospect Day has 5,800. Retail advertising, 
after a slow start, has climbed nicely in the last 
year as food chains and automobile agencies be- 
came steady users of space. Classified advertising 
has done better than anyone thought it would. 

The Arlington and Mount Prospect papers put 
out Market Day, a weekly shopper that is distrib- 
uted to every non-subscriber in the two towns 
and residents in neighboring communities, That 
means a circulation of 48,714. 

The Days are losing money, and Field expected 
losses for five years. The deficits are not as bad 
as Field executives anticipated and they now say 
their drive for a profit is “way ahead of schedule.” 

A casual observer may wonder why Field, with 
two metropolitan giants downtown, would want 
to fiddle with small dailies in the suburbs. None 
of the new papers can grow to big circulations 
and the advertising is bound to be limited to the 
Main Streets and shopping centers. 

The Field organization, however, was disturbed 
by the gradual circulation decline of the Chicago 
Daily News, which dropped 50,000 in the six 
years up to 1967, from 515,000 to 463,000. (Cir- 
culation steadied in 1968.) 

The Daily News decline has coincided with a 
steady flow to the suburbs by the literate and the 


prosperous. When these people lived in the city 
many bought the Daily News. Once in the sub- 
urbs, they did not. One reason is that the edition 
that reaches Arlington Heights goes to press so 
early the news often reads like a rewrite of the 
morning papers. 

Once it was thought that facsimile plants 
would be the answer to the problems. Subur- 
ban subscribers could get their papers from the 
satellite plant. The idea was dumped when it was 
realized that it would take just about as much 
time to print and distribute from a facsimile 
operation as it does to truck from downtown. 

Zoned editions were considered. They had been 
used for a while when John S. Knight owned the 
News. But the zones did not work well then and 
their effectiveness remained doubtful. Zoned edi- 
tions also would have required a bigger staff. 

The sizable research facility of Field Enterprises 
was put to work on the problem. John Stanton, 
then managing editor of the Daily News, spent a 
year gathering information. It was finally decided 
to start the two Days. At first, the organization 
contemplated buying a weekly or chain of week- 
lies. But it was feared that such purchases would 
attract attention from the Justice Department’s 
antitrust division. In fact, one Field official indi- 
cated that it was almost certain that the Justice 
Department would act if Field made more than 
one move to buy a suburban weekly. 

Field made only one move. The firm bought 
the Graphic Newspapers, which had good offset 
equipment in the southwestern suburbs, thirty 
miles from Arlington Heights. This purchase gave 
Field a place to print. 

Field then set up three corporations. One was 
to control Day Publications, another to run the 
Graphic weeklies, and a third to operate a new 
offset plant. Until May, 1967, the Day papers 
had to be printed at the Graphic plant. This 
created difficulty in transmitting copy and lug- 
ging the papers back for distribution. 

The new offset plant is only a few miles from 
the editorial offices. Stanton has moved his office 
to the plant and it is clear that Field intends to 
go full tilt into commercial offset printing, as well 
as newspaper publishing. The plant already prints 
1.5 million copies of the Sun-Times and Daily 


News weekly television program listing booklets. 

For staff, Stanton lured Daily News men for 
editorial jobs and one circulation position. It 
may seem strange that anyone would leave the 
managing editor’s chair of the Chicago Daily 
News to become editor of a highly local suburban 
daily. But Stanton thinks he is riding journalism’s 
wave of the near future. He would not be sur- 
prised, he says, if in the next several years Chi- 
cago’s dailies would decline from four to two and 
that the suburbs all over the country would be 
dotted with small dailies. 

Field Enterprises picked Arlington Heights as 
its first suburban home because, with 48,000 peo- 
ple, it was a good-sized town with room to grow 
to 80,000. The population had expanded 300 per 
cent between 1950 and 1960, the average adult 
had gone to school 12.8 years, and in 1960 the 
average family income was $10,000. 

Stanton admits that in the beginning the proj- 
ect got a lot of free advertising. The downtown 
lield papers carried good stories, the television sta- 
tions (which included WELD, owned by Field) 
provided coverage, and Time, which sells big in 
the suburbs, ran an item about the venture. Peo- 
ple in Arlington Heights were flattered. 

The Day was given away for the first month. 
During that time carrier boys got a dollar for 
every three-month subscription they sold. The 
Day handed out stacks of dollar bills and at the 
end of the month circulation was 6,000. The first 
group of subscribers got a premium of a hand- 
somely printed book, covered in leatherette, called 
The American Presidents. It just happened that 
World Book Encyclopedia had a surplus of the 
books and the Day got them for fifty cents a copy. 

At first, the news policy was to run two columns 
of wire news a day on page one. Gradually, how- 
ever, this ration declined until many Days go by 
without any wire news at all. The papers evi- 
dently would not print a story on the Second Com- 
ing unless He arrived in Arlington Heights, Des 
Plaines, or Mount Prospect. 

The rest of the plan was to run a page of com- 
ics, and to use Berry’s syndicated cartoon on the 
papers’ identical editorial pages. Berry was picked 
because he gently needles all politicians, regard- 


less of party. It was thought that the harpoons of 
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Conrad, Mauldin, the Sun-Times cartoonist, or 
Herblock would be too upsetting. 

Many people who knew something about sub- 
urban newspapers thought Arlington Heights was 
a bad place to put a daily. The reason was that 
one of the biggest, and possibly the best, suburban 
weekly chains had headquarters in Arlington 
Heights. The chain of sixteen weeklies is called 
Paddock Publications. Their Arlington Heights 
Herald usually ran 100 pages or more and was 
stuffed with ads. The concern had a modern 
plant, an established staff, the good will of mer- 
chants, and a circulation of 8,000-plus. Most im- 
portant, it would not be difficult for the Paddock 
paper to turn itself into a daily. 

Paddock went only half way toward being a 
daily. In 1967, all sixteen of its papers began to 
publish three times a week. Paddock ' executives 
say that the move was not precipitated solely by 
Field. People at the top level in the chain had 
been concerned for a long time about the bulk 
of the papers. Any sections past forty-eight pages 
had to be assembled by hand — an expensive 
nuisance. 

Paddock papers now mail Wednesday and I'ri- 
day morning publications and carriers drop off a 
Sunday paper. Since the Paddock papers went tri- 
weekly, the printing plant suddenly had to put 
out forty-eight separate issues each week, instead 
of sixteen. It is a credit to the operation that 
within a month the job was being done smoothly. 

Other weekly chains that abound in the ring 
around Chicago have taken steps to counter any 
more Field intrusions. The Hollister papers, which 
also operate in the northwest, have gone twice- 
weekly, Another paper in nearby Des Plaines now 
publishes three times a week. A tabloid format 
was adopted by another neighbor. 

All of them admit that Field has forced them 
to do a better job, particularly in news. Some 
suburbans have cared little about their news de- 
partments, hiring staffers whose main talent was 
the ability to write fast and long. 

Other big daily chains have come to Chicago 
to take a careful look at the Days. One thing 
seems clear about suburban dailies: if the rich 
Field Enterprises cannot make it, no one can. 
Whatever the future brings elsewhere, it is cer- 
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tain that the fighting will be intense for the next 
few years in Arlington Heights. 

Charles E. Hayes, executive editor of Paddock 
Publications, says there is not room enough in the 
suburban towns for a thrice-weekly and a daily. 
‘Either we go under,” he says, “or Field will with- 
draw. They won’t stay if they consistently lose 
money. We can’t stay if we lose.” 

Stanton contends that there is room for both 
his papers and a Paddock weekly. He makes no 
judgment on whether the Paddock tri-weekly can 
survive. He insists, however, that until the Day 
arrived only 25 per cent of the area’s advertising 
potential had been tapped. Stanton wants to tap 
the rest, and realizes that newspapers will get most 
of it, because radio and television are no threat 
locally. Only the free shopping papers are. 

But the competition with Paddock’s Herald is 
rough. Paddock puts out more than 120 pages a 
week and gets close to twice as much advertising 
in three days as the two older Days do in five. 
Circulation did slip badly on the Herald after the 
Days arrived and the Herald went into its thrice- 
weekly operation. Circulation has started a come- 
back from a low of 5,300 toward its former 
8,000 level. Paddock officials contend that much 


of the loss occurred because the habits of news- 
stand buyers were upset by having three issues a 
week instead of one. 

Paddock also reports that its 1967 profits were 
close to the record earnings of 1964-65. Paddock 
forces are not quite so tense as they were. 

The Herald, a good-looking paper, is filled 
with well-written, pertinent news. Its editorials, 
always on local problems, are pointed and 
thorough. It puts out special editions — like its 
pre-election issue — that are first-class journalism. 
Its pictures range from good to excellent. 

The content of the Day papers, on the other 
hand, seems strained. The news stories often go 
into excessive detail. The reporting largely 
concerns incidents or events in town, with little 
effort to provide an insight into the slower, less 
spectacular change. The Day editorials also show 
the ordeal of getting out a local editorial page five 
days a week in what is basically a bedroom com- 
munity. The Days’ pictures, which reproduce so 
well by offset, are only mediocre in content. 

The weekly publishers think they still have 
time to spruce up their papers, to improve their 
finances, to work harder, and to figure out a way 
to stave off any daily competition. They are not 
sure what is coming, but they do not want a Field 
in their future. 


Uncovered news 
By DAVID L. BEAL 


Not many years ago a big city newspaper could 
do much to keep its area “clean” by posting some 
of its best reporters at city hall. That day is long 
gone. With the drift of millions to the suburbs, 
municipal corruption, racial exclusiveness, and 
the other problems of the cities moved along too. 
However, watchdog coverage has not arrived in 
many suburbs, 

The Chicago area provides a particularly per- 
tinent example. Consider this case: 

An associate of some of the nation’s most pre- 
tentious gangsters gradually sells $4 million of 


a 


general obligation bonds for improvements to the 
suburban park district he created. A nearby real- 
tor quietly buys the bonds through a downtown 
mail drop. The League of Women Voters’ local 
unit, curious about the park district, is invited to 
mind its own business. The ladies stay away. So 
do the newspapers. 

Belatedly, reporters and state probers learn 
that interest payments for the bonds will approach 
the amount of the principal. One investigator es- 
timates that as much as $500,000 may have been 
stolen from the park district since 1960. Indict- 
ments returned in July of this year against six 
park district officials charge that $136,000 in pub- 
lic funds went for private use — for such items 
as Lincoln Continentals, color televisions and per- 
sonal income taxes, A later indictment charges 
that park district funds went for real estate taxes 
on gangster Tony Accardo’s lavish River Forest 
home. 

It happened at the Veterans Park District ia 
Chicago’s growing suburbs, where newspapers’ 
sharpening struggles for acceptance raise interest- 
ing questions. Does newspaper coverage in the 
suburbs deserve acceptance? Are managements 
hiring capable editors and reporters to deal with 
the problems of the suburbs? 

What of Chicago’s experience, where the Trib- 
une Company’s Tribune and American line up 
against Field Enterprises, to provide the country’s 
only remaining competition between metropolitan 
dailies in both the morning and afternoon? 

More and more, the newspaper battleground 
is in the crazy-quilt suburbs. Around Chicago, the 
four big dailies join scores of weeklies, a few bi- 
weeklies and triweeklies, and a scattering of dailies 

all skirmishing for the future readership and 
buying power of booming suburbia. 

The outlines for this confusing new chapter in 
Chicago journalism came into focus January 31, 
1966, when Field christened the first of its two 
Day newspapers, offset dailies covering news of 
two large northwest suburbs. Field’s Day staffers 
moved into Arlington Heights, heartland of one 
of the best weekly groups in the country, Paddock 
Publications. The Day papers are also competing 
with Field’s own Daily News. 

In April the Prospect Day became the second 
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effort and a year later both Days had passed Pad- 
dock’s comparable circulation. The Day papers’ 
growth, however, catalyzed a Paddock transfor- 
mation into triweceklies. 

In March, 1967, the Tribune unveiled its over- 
due suburban entry, an offset tabloid called the 
Trib. About 23,000 Tribune readers in 10 western 
suburbs began receiving the tightly edited Trib 
wrapped inside their bulky morning Tribune 
thrice weekly. Early this year, the tabloid split into 
two editions inside 67,000 copies circulated 
throughout DuPage County and several adjoining 
suburbs. Other weekly groups, most recently Hol- 
lister Newspapers in the north suburbs, are now 
putting out papers more than once a week. In 
late summer, 1968, the Des Plaines Day began 
publication as Field’s third daily effort in the 
northwest suburbs. News coverage improved 
noticeably in some suburbs because of these ef- 
forts. But others remained virgin lands. 

What kinds of stories are missed? Labor-mat - 
agement disputes, corporate financial results, 
court system efficiency, flood control needs, in- 
vestment of public funds, federal investigations 
of financial institutions, growth of government, 
employment, racial discrimination, organized 
crime and corruption, 

In Leyden ‘Township, adjacent to Chicago's 
northwest side, there are plenty of papers, but 
little published news. Nine suburban publishers 
offer weeklies to 100,000 Leyden residents, but 
few bother with village, school board, and park 
district meetings. The schools, largest tax users in 
the township, receive less coverage than do the 
village governments. In spring, 1965, fourteen 
times as many villagers went to the polls to choose 
Elmwood Park village officials as voted for the 
Triton Community College Board Candidates. 
Both elections were contested, and the new junior 
college was mapping plans for far greater expen- 
ditures than was the village. The Triton College 


election received minimal news coverage. 
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In spring, 1967, five newsmen, an NBC-TV 
camera crew, and many voters were barred by 
police from attending the township’s annual meet- 
ing because they “didn’t have a ticket.” A political 
bloc, charging violations of the First Amendment, 
staged a court challenge to the legality of the meet- 
ing. A lone reporter watched as many of town- 
ship’s major political figures paraded forth at a 
bizarre, four-hour Saturday session in the court- 
room. Eventually, the Illinois Supreme Court 
upheld the challenge, and this year the township 
had to replay the 1967 annual meeting. 

In Northlake, the federal government indicted 
the mayor twice in two years — first with one of 
the Chicago underworld’s top lieutenants, then 
with the underworld kingpin. Both gangsters were 
convicted, The mayor, acquitted the first time, 
was convicted on the second try. Only two of the 
township’s nine weeklies found the resources to 
follow these significant court actions. 

Of these stories, only the Northlake indictments 
received much attention from the four Chicago 
newspapers. These blackouts, particularly deep 
in blue collar, ethnically structured suburbs, are 
explained partly by the tumultuous effect of chang- 
ing population patterns on newspaper circulation. 

Suburbanization, abetted by the white exodus 
from Chicago, has cut into the four metropolitan 
papers’ circulation figures. Extreme city circula- 
tion losses during the 1957-1967 decade were not 
offset by gains in the Cook, Lake, and DuPage 
County suburbs. 

About 175 papers, mostly weeklies, dot the 
three-county landscape. Paid circulation of the 
non-dailies audited by the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lation has risen more than 50 per cent during the 
decade, to more than 200,000. Papers not audited, 
also mostly weeklies, claim a circulation of nearly 
1,000,000. At the edge of the suburban growth 
area, daily papers in Waukegan, Elgin, Aurora, 
and Joliet now post a climbing, aggregate circu- 
lation of about 150,000. 

Any one of the Chicago dailies probably has 
revenues at least twice the combined revenues of 
the approximately twenty-five non-daily members 
in the Cook County Suburban Publishers Associa- 
tion and the other non-dailies based in the three 
counties and audited by the ABC. The suburban 


FOUR CHICAGO DAILIES—1967 CIRCULATION AND 57/67 PERCENTAGE CHANGE 


suburbs city total 
109,749 + 26.0% 300,055 — 21.0% 441,810 — 16.0% 
135,262 + 16.9% 257,132 — 29.8% 465,354 — 22.6% 
133,482 + 47.2% 353,818 —17.5% 547,761 — 7.2% 
267,995 + 32.9% 340,809 — 28.4% 829,877 —11.7% 


(Based on Audit Bureau of Circulations data) 
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Statistics for past decade show Chicago papers’ losses in city, gains in suburbs, net loss 


weeklies generally rely less on national advertis- 
ing, more on realty and legal ads. One estimate is 
that members of the county publishers’ group 
gross $10,000,000 a year on all advertising except 
classified, with the smaller papers dependent on 
legal ads for as much as 9 per cent of revenues. 

Such cushioning would seem to give the city 
papers a clear advantage in reporting suburban 
news. Not so. George E. Mahin, executive direc- 
tor for the Better Government Association, a 
private investigative agency, works with many 
Chicago area reporters to develop evidence of 
government corruption. Of the city dailies’ prob- 
lems in the suburbs, he says: ‘‘A suburban re- 
porter has too much territory to cover to give any 
more than a very superficial treatment in any one 
place. Reporters assigned to suburban beats are 
usually in a training period and as soon as they 
show any signs of being any good are pulled in to 
the downtown department.” 

Not that there isn’t enough to cover. Mahin 
adds, “Possible corruption tied to suburban zon- 
ing and bond issues certainly runs into millions 
of dollars.” 

A suburban reporter for one of the metropoli- 
tan morning dailies explains: “Each week I 
would pick up about a dozen suburban papers 
and read them—having such a huge territory to 
cover, I thought that would help inform me of 
what’s going on. A story on a council or a board 
might contain reference to something and I would 
react by saying ‘there might be a story in that’ and 
then, providing I had the time, I would check it 
out. Sometimes there were real battles going on, 
but you wouldn’t know it from the newspaper 


story....If our paper didn’t have such a messed 
up suburban operation—in terms of how the staff 
is used—I think the paper could gain even more 
in the suburbs.” 

John Stanton, editor and publisher of the Ar- 
lington Day, states flatly: “I know that Chicago 
suburbs have not received adequate news cover- 
age from the Chicago daily papers, zoned sections 
and suburban stringers notwithstanding. It is im- 
possible for any metropolitan newspaper to cover 
suburban news adequately.” 

Politics occasionally gets in the way. Some of 
the dailies have a penchant for making endorse- 
ments in suburban election campaigns to which 
they have devoted little news space. Suburban 
wecklies sometimes give the most campaign space 
to their biggest political advertisers. And the 
weeklies now and then carry local editors or re- 
porters who are paid publicists for a local gov- 
ernment on the side. 

Most weeklies reflect the spirit of indifference 
that runs through so many suburbs today. Un- 
edited copy about the local village board, reams 
of scouting merit badges, the latest handout from 
the high school—all these find daylight in many 
weeklies. 

Robert H. Elliott, director of public informa- 
tion for the Leadership Council for Metropolitan 
Chicago, puts it this way: “Generally speaking, 
the suburban weeklies are much more conserva- 
tive on the issue of fair housing, or housing inte- 
gration, than are the metropolitan papers... . Dis- 
cussion of integration in these [weekly] papers 
centers almost wholly on the issue of fair housing, 
and the papers tend to reflect what they believe 
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to be the consensus in their communities. ... Papers 
representing the North Shore communities tend 
to be more liberal than their western and southern 
{suburban} counterparts on the subject of inte- 
gration.” 

To be sure, the wind is bristling with sharp 
promises of reform. Seemingly, the ringing but 
outdated street corner journalism that has marked 
the Chicago newspaper world is being replaced by 
a decentralized structure of Tribs and Days in 
which the big Chicago papers rate the suburbs 
nearly as high as the city itself. Perhaps the big 
publishers’ moves, plus the Paddock changes and 
other shifts by weeklies to biweeklies or triweeklies 
are steps toward the smartly packaged, compre- 
hensive newspapers the suburbs need. 

Note the harsh exchange between Stuart R. 
Paddock, Jr., president of the Paddock group, 
and the Days’ Stanton. Paddock was among the 
founders of the Suburban Press Foundation, 
which has grown into’ a national organization 
since its creation by Chicago suburban publishers 
eight years ago. 

Testifying at the Senate Failing Newspaper Act 
hearings in Washington, Paddock charged, “We 
were marked for ‘slow death.’ The talent and re- 
sources of Field Enterprises could have delivered 
an uppercut and knocked us out of the box at any 
time it chose, we were told.” Paddock, alleging 
underpriced “deals” offered by Day ad salesmen, 
was then asked whether his newspapers had con- 
sidered legal action against Field. The concern 
discussed it with antitrust officials, he admitted. 

Stanton shot back after the hearings. Paddock 
and a nearby publisher “existed for years in ad- 
joining towns without cither encroaching on the 
other’s circulation and advertising territory.” Such 
“inviolable fiefdoms” have been the pattern, he 


charged. “If it has done nothing else, the Day by 
its very existence has had a salutary influence on 
the journalistic standards of suburban newspa- 
pers. Editorial staffs have been upgraded and ex- 
panded throughout this area.” 

Suburban newspapers charge that the big city 
publishers are subsidizing losers or cutting ad rates 
in order to sew up growth markets. And the giants 
reply that the outlying papers have refused to 
compete with each other, preferring instead to 
embrace a deadening parochialism within muni- 
boundaries that have grown meaningless. 

Paddock has conceded that there soon may be 
joint printing facilities with “a neighboring pub- 
lisher who is printing and distributing papers 
in neighboring communities, not ours, and vice 
versa.” 

It may be that those suburban Chicago news- 
papers with an editorial commitment far below 
that of Paddock do not even belong in the news- 
paper business. If so, the changes now in motion 
may set up an editorial competition that has been 
missing in the suburbs. Thinly capitalized week- 
lies could consolidate with each other and emerge 
as area-wide dailies with competent editorial staffs. 
Meanwhile, Chicago’s two big daily publishers 
would continue to direct their substantial capital 
into suburban satellite newspapers. 

Telling the real news of the suburbs may re- 
quire a changed newspaper structure. How soon 
the new structure will come, its exact form, how 
much of an improvement it will be—all are unan- 
swered questions. Something different, probably 
something better, could be on its way. But if more 
improvement doesn’t come reasonably soon, if the 
suburbs then wake up to find more problems than 
the big cities of today, the newspapers will have 
to share the blame. 





From essay by Scott Greer in The Community Press 
in an Urban Setting by Morris Janowitz (1967 edition): 


Janowitz has spoken of the community press editor as surrogate for local leadership 


Praise when the area suffers absenteeism. The case for the Paddock papers is relevant and 
for fascinating. Setting up shop at the beginning of new enclaves, they have preceded the 
development of leadership, fostered it, and tried to focus it upon what they consider 

Paddock 


pressing problems: education, ethnic relations, land use commitments, public capital 


development. They have been—in some cases literally—among the first citizens of 


their various local areas. 
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Adieu 


This is the last regular column to appear in the 
Review over this signature. | hope its personal 
tone will be forgiven. 

As some know, I resigned as Dean of the Grad- 
uate School of Journalism effective last August 
15. I was a bit like a cabinet officer devoted to 
his own department but out of sympathy with the 
basic outlook of the government of which he is a 
part. Such circumstances leave one no real choice. 

Recently Columbia has been undergoing 
changes in what I consider the right direction, 
and I like to think I contributed in some small 
way to these. Rumor to the contrary, it is not in 
the cards for me to return to my old position. 
Climate permitting, however, I hope to retain a 
connection with the Review and to contribute 
to it. 

The reason is simple. Looking back on twelve 
years as Dean, | feel rewarded on a number of 
scores: a broader curriculum, strengthened fac- 
ulty, significant steps to bring young Negroes into 
journalism, advanced programs for experienced 
journalists, improved facilities, increased endow- 
ment, and so on. Nothing, however, gives me 


greater satisfaction than my role in the founding 


and building of the Columbia Journalism Review. 

The Review, it seems to this writer, has helped 
toward filling a void — the need for continuing 
evaluation of the performance of all the informa- 
tion media on which democracy depends. The 
magazine has sometimes stubbed its toe but has 
tried to be forthright in acknowledging error and 
providing ample opportunity for dissent. It has 
imperfectly fulfilled its announced desire “to deal 
forthrightly with what it finds to be deficient or 
irresponsible and to salute what it finds to be 
responsible, fair and professional.” At least it has 
been unafraid; it has consistently named names 
because that is the best way to induce improve- 
ment. It should be added that Columbia trustees 
and administration, with whom I have differed 
on other counts, have never sought to interfere 
with the Review. 

The Review's task has been made progressively 
easier by the emergence of a range of talented 
and conscientious correspondents and contribu- 
tors among professionals, alumni, and journalism 
educators, Its editor, James Boylan, has won and 
deserved confidence. Perhaps healthiest of all, the 
Review has found the newer leadership in jour- 
nalism, a field that once could not abide criticism, 
to be reasonably open to it and ready to discuss 
cases of alleged dereliction on their merits. More 
editors, publishers, and broadcasters seem actively 
in pursuit of improvement than once was true. 

One disturbing note has been the discovery 
that numbers of public and semi-public figures 
have shown an increasing tendency to make 
sweeping charges against the media and, when 
questioned by the Revew, have been unwilling to 
document their cases in public. In some instances, 
one suspects an effort to cover up the accusers’ 
shortcomings by blaming press and broadcasting. 
It is to be hoped that the Review 


ism in general 


and journal- 
will continue challenging these 
detractors either to prove their cases or to desist. 
Where a case exists, documentation could bring 
improvement. Journalism, however, has enough 
real shortcomings to be spared empty accusations. 

The Review is in good hands. May it prosper 


and may it always be fair, forthright, and unafraid. 


EDWARD W. BARRETT 
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The Olympian 


Walter Lippmann’s career as a philosopher-journalist 


By CHARLES S. STEINBERG 


When Walter Lippmann left Washington for 
New York in 1967 at the age of 77, he brought 
to a close another phase in the most distinguished 
career in the history of American journalism. For 
more than thirty-five years, Lippmann contri- 
buted his column to an array of newspapers 
headed by the now defunct New York Herald 
Tribune, an avowedly independent Republican 
newspaper that frequently differed editorially with 
Lippmann, and once at least said so in print. 

Lippmann’s semi-retirement caused many a 
reader to tremble. Without Lippmann, the intel- 
ligent man’s guide to an informed opinion, how 
would the upper middle class citizen thread his 
way through the welter of fact and opinion on 
national and international affairs? Even thirty 
years ago, Lippmann’s influence was such that 
The New Yorker parodied it in a cartoon show- 
ing two matronly ladies on a New York-bound 
commuter train with one dowager sighing, “Of 
course, I only take a cup of coffee in the morning. 
A cup of coffee and Walter Lippmann is all 
I need.” 

For twelve million readers, at home and abroad, 
a cup of coffee and Lippmann’s column were a 
way of fortifying oneself for a day of life in an 
increasingly troubled world. More significantly, 
most of Lippmann’s peers in the fiercely competi- 
tive arena of political journalism looked upon the 





Charles S. Steinberg is vice president, public 
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is the author and editor of Mass Media and Com- 
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man and his work with admiration and respect. 
James Reston expressed his amazement at Lipp- 
mann’s ability to be faithful to the two muses 
of journalism and philosophy. Edward Weeks 
found that Lippmann’s writing had grown 
stronger over the years and that he was by far 
“the most famous and trusted opinion-maker in 
practice, a temperature gauge by which many 
Americans measure the seriousness of what is 
happening.” 

Lippmann has also merited accolades from the 
foreign and_ religious press. The Manchester 
Guardian called him “‘the greatest living journal- 
ist, one of the most influential Americans of his 
time” who, when he was right was “gloriously 
right,” and when he was wrong was never “super- 
ficial or silly.” The distinguished theologian, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, considers Lippmann a great 
educator, and the Catholic weekly, Commonweal, 
once commended him for turning from humanism 
to “theism” and writing in the true spirit of the 
Catholic faith. 

For one who has been a working newspaper- 
man and a political journalist, these are extraor- 
dinary accolades. But Lippmann has also had his 
share of criticism from the intellectuals. There are 
some who feel today, as his contemporaries did 
thirty years ago, that Lippmann is pompous, 
ponderous, and frequently wrong. 

If James Truslow Adams saw him as a distin- 
guished national figure, Amos Pinchot, writing in 
The Nation in 1933, two years after Lippmann 
began his national column, excoriated him for 
being anti-democratic, accused him of fuzzy think- 
ing, charged that he misled his innocent readers, 
and called him a super salesman for “plutocracy.” 

His columnistic colleague and classmate at 
Harvard, Heywood Broun, berated Lippmann’s 


failure, as editor of the New York World, to come 
out swinging on the Sacco-Vanzetti issue. The 
Christian Century scored Lippmann for the very 
theistic involvement for which Commonweal 
praised him. Ernest Sutherland Bates accused 
Lippmann of vacillation between right and left, 
of inconsistency of viewpoint, and of bedazzling 
his readers with form and style. 

Walter Lippmann has maintained an Olympian 
calm in the face of both praise and criticism. ‘The 
great elucidator to some, he was the great 
obfuscator to others. Unlike Westbrook Pegler, 
he harbored no rancorous hatreds and stooped 
neither to invective nor vituperation. Unlike 
Broun, Lippmann wrote consistently thoughtful 
and serious essays, free from tongue-in-cheek satire 
or off-beat whimsy. He avoided both sensational- 
ism and satire in favor of a studied attempt to 
write reflectively, undaunted by what his critics 
called inconstancy and fickleness of viewpoint. 
He appeared content to be called a philosopher- 
journalist rather than a political columnist, and 
he sought from the start to eliminate, in his news- 
paper column, the “stereotyping” he analyzed in 
his book on public opinion. He steadfastly refused 
to strive for a least common denominator, prefer- 
ring instead to write for an educated minority. 

Speaking at the National Press Club in 1959, 
Lippmann reflected on problems of his craft. How 
can one man presume to write so confidently about 
so wide a spectrum of events when he is obviously 
not privy to the daily confidential intelligence of 
the State Department, the National Security 
Council, and other sensitive government agencies? 
Lippmann’s justification was characteristic of his 
journalistic creed: if the United States is to be 
governed by consent of the governed, then that 
consent must be obtained. The people must form 
opinions, consensus must be created. The average 
man has neither the time nor the inclination to 
probe matters for himself. Trained journalists 
must accomplish that vital function for him. 
Walter Lippmann’s career as a journalist has been 
directed toward guiding his readers. 

Two basic convictions have dominated Lipp- 
mann’s thinking consistently over half a century. 
One is the assumption that a respect for, and 
dependence upon, the law is an essential ingre- 


dient of the good society. The other is the belief 
that no society can be great unless its citizens are 
exposed to the discipline of a formal — classical 
or humanistic — education. The Platonic idealism 
of Santayana is tempered in much of his writing 
with the pragmatism of William James, and both 
frequently yield to a realism that came to Lipp- 
mann through the first-hand knowlege of Wash- 
ington politics. 

Unlike many of his contemporaries, Lippmann 
has tried to avoid the journalism of pronounce- 
ment or prediction. He has inclined to the role of 
reflective student of public issues. This ability to 
stand apart and survey a problem from many 
vantage points, as one might look at a work of 
art, has confounded and irritated his critics. But 
Lippmann tends to weigh, to ponder, to avoid 
extremes. He has frequently been happier to 
venture tentative judgments and to revise earlier 
opinions than to predict or to pontificate. 

Lippmann’s curious mixture of pragmatism 
and idealism is not always easily palatable. His 
books reveal a tensile and probing intelligence, 
but his prose style is not always as lucid as his 
admirers would have us believe. His critics accuse 
him of intellectual arrogance, of failing to write 
for the masses and of inconsistency and ambiva- 
lence. But this, his admirers would say, simply 
indicates that his critics are insensitive, for Lipp- 
miann is true to the classical tradition in his desire 
for balance. 

If, at one time, he argued cogently for the 
economic philosophy of Adam Smith, at another 
he appeared to abandon the idea of laissez-faire. 
His early concept of collectivism as the use of 
government to make the citizen economically more 
secure was also abandoned in favor of responsible 
ownership of private property. This is demon- 
strated in the way Lippmann’s early support of 
the New Deal turned to overt antagonism and 
suspicion of virtually every one of its social and 
economic reforms. He told his readers that 
Roosevelt's steps toward a planned economy were 
leading the nation to socialism. He was uncom- 
promising in his denunciation of the plan to 
reorganize the Supreme Court. He flayed Roose- 
velt for exercising unbridled personal power and 
suggested that, unless the New Deal was curbed, 
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the last bastion of democracy — the free press 
would become impotent. 

Lippmann has been accused of inconsistency 
with regard to his support of incumbents of the 
White House. He supported and subsequently 
became a caustic critic of virtually every president 
from Wilson to Lyndon Johnson. And some 
presidents have been equally caustic — and cer- 
in their irritation with 
Lippmann. His change in attitude toward presi- 
dents has stemmed most often from Lippmann’s 


tainly verbally colorful 


deep concern over America’s place in the com- 
munity of nations. While his detractors believe 
such shifting is disloyal and inconsistent, Lipp- 
mann himself has admitted that he never hesitated 
to undergo a change of heart and mind, and his 
proponents look upon his changeability as evi- 
dence of both courage and catholicity of viewpoint. 

This catholicity, this desire to see the problem 
from every angle and see it whole, has given his 
critics sufficient ammunition to cite as evidence 
of his inconstancy and his fallibility. He chose 
Dewey over Truman and his prediction was 
embarrassingly wrong. Earlier he selected Alf 
Landon over Roosevelt. He believed naively that 
Eisenhower would destroy McCarthy, but became 
disenchanted and called Eisenhower “out of date” 
for pursuing a policy which, he asserted, ill pre- 
pared the country either for the needs of the 
sixties or for the challenge of the Soviet Union. 

Yet it is not difficult to show that Lippmann’s 
critics have often been unfair. It is too much to 
expect infallibility from a journalist who has 
written thousands of columns over more than 
three decades. All one can ask is that the writer 
be educated, that he bring to his craft an un- 
impeachable integrity, that he strive to inform 
and create consensus, and that he recognize and 
respect the intelligence of his sources and his 
readers. ‘These Lippmann has demonstrated as no 
other journalist of his time. 

Lippmann has been proud to be called an 
intellectual. ‘To accuse him of scorning rule by 
majority in favor of an elite is to fail to recognize 
that Lippmann’s philosophic conviction has been 
that majority action is uninformed and, therefore, 
is more dangerous than salutary. The mass has 
small appeal for Lippmann, since the mass, in 
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his view, tends to act in an irrational manner. 

It is Lippmann’s preoccupation with the uses 
of power, however, that has made him critical of 
successive chief executives who, in his opinion, 
have not used the power of the presidency either 
wisely or fully. The Dwight Eisenhower father 
image did not prevent Lippmann from calling 
Eisenhower's attitude one of ‘“‘defeatism in which 
there is no faith that our people have the will, 
the energy, the resourcefulness and the capacity 
to close ranks if they are summoned to make a 
greater effort.” The core of Lippmann’s thinking 
as both political philosopher and journalist is the 
conviction that executive power must be asserted 
in any successful democracy. He has repeatedly 
made the point that forceful leadership can come 
only from the White House. A similar advocacy 
of the use of power explains, in part, not only his 
admiration of Churchill but also his persistent 
praise of De Gaulle. 

Time has altered some of Lippmann’s opinions 
about personalities, but circumstance has also 
fortified many of his observations about events. 
When Lippmann has been right, he has been 
gloriously right. And, when he has been wrong, 
he has been the first to assert that his column 
never Claimed infallibility. In his series of tele- 
vision interviews from 1960 through 1967, as in 
his column, he weighed people and _ historical 
phenomena with the reflective appraisal of a sober, 
disciplined craftsman. His opinions about the 
power and the frailty of statesmen stem from the 
mind of a philosopher writing as a journalist. On 
television, Lippmann talks as he writes, for an 
intelligent and educated minority. His television 
appearances lacked the flamboyance that colors 
the style of so many who appear on mass round- 
table and interview programs. But if Lippmann 
lacks the common touch, it is perhaps because it 
is the uncommon man who interests him and 
whom he is interested in reaching. 

This temperate attitude is consistent with his 
philosophy. Lippmann remains convinced that 
education and the law are the two guiding prin- 
ciples of an economically viable, politically stable, 
and socially adjusted society. Education and the 
law may be desirable, but are they functionally 
successful? Apparently not successful enough. 


Lippmann long ago came to the conclusion that 
the United Nations alone could keep world peace. 
He has concluded that power used wisely is, in the 
last analysis, the best instrument for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a peaceful world. He 
reasons thus: education offers a desirable solution 
to the conflicts that beset society, but man must also 
use the lever of power in order to establish a world 
in which international order will prevail. Nation- 
alism and chauvinism are manifestations of 
irrational human drives, but at the same time 
nationalism also provides an outlet for gratifying 
primitive instincts by providing comfort, security, 
and a sense of identification. Ultimately, through 
education and the law, man’s irrational drives can 
be channeled toward socially desirable ends. 

Lippmann’s analysis of the dangers of stereo- 
typing, in his forty-five-year-old classic, Public 
O pinion, is one of his most original contributions 
to the art of journalism. Long before semantics 
and the science of human communication became 
academically respectable subjects, Lippmann ex- 
pressed himself pointedly on the dangers of the 
stereotype as a shorthand way of minimizing 
human effort: “In the great blooming, buzzing 
confusion of the outer world, we pick out what has 
already been defined for us by our culture.” 
Hence, many of our uninformed and uncritical 
opinions about statesmen, about foreign affairs, 
about labor and capital, about segregation. The 
individual's tendency to see matters as all black 
and all white leads to an elimination of the large 
gray area where opinion-making and consensus 
can assume healthy form. The untrained observer 

the vast majority of the people - selects signs 
from the environment. But these signs are ac- 
cepted uncritically and rounded out with precon- 
ceived, or pre-conditioned images. ‘The process 1s 
economical, but the result is more likely to be gulli- 
bility than an informed opinion. 

Lippmann’s purpose, as philosopher and jour- 
nalist, is to guide the reader through and out of 
the labyrinth of stereotyping toward an intelligent 
consensus. If man has become the biological para- 
site of his social heritage, as Lippmann’s mentor 
Graham Wallas suggested, there is no scientific 
evidence to prove that he must remain in this con- 


dition. Lippmann as a philosopher sees an intelli- 


gent and enlightened public opinion as a necessary 
end of the democratic process. As a practical jour- 
nalist, he sought in his column to guide his readers 
toward that end. 

If the philosophy of Santayana and James per- 
vades Lippmann’s style and thought as a journal- 
ist, there is also unmistakable evidence of the 
influence of Freud on what might be called Lipp- 
mann’s psychology. Lippmann’s concept of the 
power of public opinion, for example, can be 
viewed as a kind of journalistic extension of 
Freud’s theories of repression and sublimination. 
Although we need government by law, Lippmann 
believes, the law must also act as a liberating influ- 
ence, rather than a repressive one, for repression 
can only result in a mass neurosis. The hope for a 
stable body politic lies in the sublimation of man’s 
lustful impulses and the directing of those im- 
pulses toward socially desirable goals. To attain 
the ultimate goal, Lippmann seems to propose 
super-statesmen, an all-wise, all-knowing, superbly 
educated minority which, by an act of “creative 
will and insight” will channel human energies to- 
ward ends that are good for all men. 

Although praised by Commonweal for turning 
to “theism,” Lippmann has remained faithful to 
the classical tradition in his search for balance and 
order. Yet, his reverence for public morality is not 
humanistic, in the classical sense, but closer to the 
Judeo-Christian ethic. In fact, Lippmann has 
been both theist and humanist, as he has been both 
progressive and conservative. He is a relativist, 
observing society as a many-faceted phenomenon. 
‘The thrust of his work is both journalistic and 
philosophical, for he observes contemporary history 
within the framework of both past and future, and 
his objectives are both ethical and reportorial. The 
title of his column, “Today and Tomorrow,” is 
not accidental. The issues of today are, to Lipp- 
mann, important only in the whole context of 
human events. 

The significance of Lippmann’s work lies in 
its constant search for an accommodation between 
the society that is and the world as it ought to be. 
As a philosopher, he is an idealist. As a journalist, 
he must be both pragmatist and realist. He sees a 
world in need of change, but the change must be 
evolutionary, through education and law, rather 
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than cataclysmic, Ends and means must be clearly 
defined, and the idea that the end justifies the 
means he rejects in favor of a philosophy of tran- 
sition through the application of order and intelli- 
gence. While Lippmann’s reliance on the classical 
tradition may seem old-fashioned and naive amid 
the pressing racial and international problems 
that beset us today, his emphasis on reason never- 
theless has been a sane impulse amidst the shrill 
demand for violent change. 
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As a political writer, Lippmann’s aim has been 
to seek out and come to grips with the problems 
beneath the surface of things. As a moral philo- 
sopher, he has sought for a balanced point of view, 
an equable relationship between the individual 
and the state. But the relationship he seeks be- 
tween the leaders of society and the electorate is 
one that must ensure the dignity of the individual. 
Few. journalists or, for that matter, few philo- 
sophers have sought more, 





Pottstown lesson 

While the veil of Russian-imposed censor- 
ship was descending on the short-lived Czecho- 
Slovakian free press, a small-town American 
daily took the occasion to demonstrate the 
lesson closer to home, The Pottstown Mercury 
(circulation 26,086) is published in a borough 
thirty miles northwest of Philadelphia. On 
September 5, the Mercury editors deleted ma- 
terial from stories throughout the 36-page 
issue — a total of seven columns of type. Cen- 
sored out were “derogatory remarks about 
President Johnson, the U.S. government, the 
Vietnam war and township or local govern- 
ments.” Even a page-one AP story on censor- 


i=; Pottstown Mercury 
Nixon Presidential Campaign Off to Rousing Start 


= Infantry Riddles Enemy Force ='=* 


Steele oneetl etl 
HSISRESS PARES 
Todays News 

i 
ito 


Page one: Nixon story had comments on Johnson 
administration deleted and note on crowd size. 
Material on enemy action and alliéd casualties 
was removed from war story. A story on a Negro 
boycott of a nearby high school was eliminated 
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ship of the Czech press had two blank spaces. 
The Mercury emphasized the parallels with 
Czechoslovakia, but the blank spaces have been 
a trademark of Rhodesia and South Viet- 
namese journalism for some time. Robert J. 
Boyle, managing editor and originator of the 
idea, said that the Mercury was planning to 
print 5,000 additional copies to meet requests. 
On September 24, The Wall Street Journal 
observed editorially the Mercury had made a 
“marvelously important point”—that “while 
a free press — free even sometimes to be irre- 
sponsible — may be an imperfect way to inform 
the people, it is far less worse than any other.” 

EUGENE L. MEYER 


Chicago Violence 
Will Be Probed 


WASHINGTON (AP) — A na while the Republican national 
tonal commission charged with convention was underway earl: 
finding ways to prevent vielence er last month 

announced Wednesday it will 
investigate the outbreake in Chi 
cago during the Democratic Na 
tional Convention 


Fisenhower said the members 
had acted on their own initiative 
and had not discussed the Chi 
cago inquiry with either Presi 
dent Johnson or Mavor Daley 

The 13 member panel was es 
tablished by Presttent Johnson 
after the fatal shooting of Sen 
Robert F. Kennedy on June 5 


FEDERAL PROBE 

Some members suggested 
and some demanded—a federal 

‘be 

Ie a related development, the 
Columbia Broadcasting Systm 
turned down the request of May 
or Richard J. Daley of Chicago 
for air tome to present his ver 
sion of what happened 


Page 25: A story on investigations following the 
Democratic convention omitted references to 
charges of police brutality. The paper also killed 
an AP story of a Moscow attack on President 
Johnson and proposal for electoral reform 


Anatomy 
of excellence 


Can the system of organization 
used by The Wall Street Journal 
be applied to all “trend” stories? 


By TIMOTHY WM. HUBBARD 


In an article in the June, 1966, Encounter, a 
noted British journalist, Henry Fairlie, made a 
caustic and sometimes patronizing critique of the 
American daily press. ‘“That most American jour- 
nalists have yet to learn to write is an accepted 
fact of American journalism,” Fairlie declared. 
“It is not the grammar or syntax of American 
journalism which makes it so difficult, nor even 
its general drabness and stolidity, It is a far more 
serious fault: an intellectual inability, on the part 
both of reporter and of copy editor, to master 
a story.” 

The only publication to command Fairlie’s 
critical approval was The Wall Street Journal. 
Though he upbraided the Journal for its “undis- 
criminatingly” detailed reporting, he accorded it 
the accolade of having “mastered the technique 
of the background news story.” Such stories, of 
which as many as three often adorn page one of 
the Journal, are outstanding journalism because, 
says Fairlie, “the research and reporting which go 
into them make them authoritative; and because 

by the standards of American journalism—they 
are ably written.” 

A survey of more than 300 issues of The Wall 
Street Journal suggests that the special strength of 
its articles can be attributed to an unusual and 
highly logical system of material organization. 
We shall call this principle of organization the 
DEE-System, and this article will attempt to show 
how it might be used to eliminate some of the 
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Timothy Hubbard is a professor of finance and 
journalism and the director of the INGAA Busi- 
ness Communications Program at the University 
of Missouri. He is also the author of a book on 
the history of banking. 


short-comings—so frankly described by Mr. Fair- 
lie—in many of the nation’s newspapers. 

Every journalist who has ever reported and 
researched a major article or series of articles has 
experienced a feeling of confusion and dread 
when he faces his typewriter. How, he asks him- 
self, can I ever organize five note-pads of quota- 
tions and research data? Under the system 
employed by The Wall Street Journal, a reporter 
can organize his thoughts within a clearly defined 
and logical framework. He can “key” his mate- 
rial, and categorize it according to the function it 
will perform in his story. 

Though the DEE-System is new, the idea for 
such an organizational system is not. One of the 
characters in Robert Ruark’s autobiographical 
novel, The Honey Badger, says of a magazine ar- 
ticle that it “has just as much of an architectural 
form as a building or any other precise structure.” 
On a far less complex level, we have the inverted 
pyramid organization of spot news stories. 

What, then, is the DEE-System? 

This question is best answered by making a de- 
tailed study of the Journal’s major trend articles, 
and analyzing the anatomy of their excellence. 
The first ingredient of this excellence is the news- 
paper’s insistence on story topics that are both 
significant and interesting, e.g., “Defense Sleuths: 
Consultants, Others Uncover and Sell More ‘In- 
side’ Pentagon Data.” 

The second ingredient is tart, zesty writing of 
leads and transitions. The following delightfully 
illustrates the newspaper’s verbal panache. 

The Mafia is not an Equal Opportunity 
Employer. 

That is probably the least of all the my- 
riad worries handed to Federal, state and 
local authorities by one of America’s biggest, 
most profitable businesses. But it certainly 
rankles the Negro hood trying to get ahead. 

“A black man’s got a better chance of 
being elected major of Selma than of makin’ 
it into the big money with the Syndicate,” 
grumbles one Brooklyn Negro. Formerly a 
numbers runner for the organization, he quit 
when he couldn't get a promotion and now 
is in business for himself as a pimp. 

The disgruntled ex-employe is only one of 
many of his race to discover a central fact 
about the Mafia’s personnel policies—that 
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no door is more firmly locked to Negroes 
than the one that leads to the halls of power 
in organized crime. 

The third, and by far the most distinctive, in- 
gredient is the masterly organization of material. 
Most newspapers can produce their share of imag- 
inative topics and catchy leads. But it is the 
uniquely logical arrangement of data, as much as 
anything else, that led Henry Fairlie to character- 
ize the Journal’s page-one articles as “quite sim- 
ply, ‘on the ball’.” 

Such leading articles seem to fall into a clearly 
defined functional framework, in which the rela- 
tionship of the various parts is determined by the 
function that each plays in the whole. This is best 
seen in an example from the columns of the Jour- 
nal (see illustration). This story has for its main 
thrust the increase in demand for high quality 
musical instruments. The part of the story be- 
tween the lead and the subhead ““The Amateurs” 
is concerned with describing this increase in de- 
mand, We see that the demand is described by 
the increase in price of Mr. Belson’s cello from 
$4,200 to $6,000. We see the demand further de- 
lineated by the fact that money alone may be 
enough to buy a Stradivarius, but for such instru- 
ments as the Powell flute one must join a four- 


year waiting list. The next section of the story, up 


lager Amateurs Seck 
Costly Flutes, Cellos, 


Send Prices Soaring 


Order Backlog Forces Buyers 
To Wait as Lang as 12 Years 
4 Makers’ Output Often Tiny. 


Samuri Haron Mr Baron recalls thet 
Powel! founder of the Powel! firm. used | 
hat everybody's making money 


By Teoman A Cont 


eastiy get more 

| but dont want to 

| sic out of the m 

Weitham. Mase herpeic 

evita hia higher priced models ai « ons because 
{dont want te price them out of the reach of 
the propie who'll really play them I 

Mr Hubbard and several apprentices tare 

out 10 finished harpeichorde & year, mostly 10] 
the $3,600.10 14.100 price range He says he! 
carne enough profit te keep the business going | 
by mating and eelling 40 to 30 relatively teen 
pensive harpeichord bile (cout 6900 te $1,688) 
that G01 yourseifere can amemble, saving 
much of the labor cost 


Huyere of Hubbard harpeichords currently 
rust wait three yrare to take Gelivery The 
wait le even greater 12 years for harpet | 
chord made by Martin Showronech. « well-| 
known German craftsman Mr Showroneck.| 

ae wlone. builds only three to five im | 
ta rach year 


op-quality organs are the moat expensive | 
ate United Church on the Green 
Conn. recently took Gelivery of « 
810.000 pepe 
brand Sona in Hanover, Germany An organ | 
now beimg built for New York's Carnegie Hall 
ley @ Dutch maker Dirk Flenirep of Zeendam 
will cont $128,000 Ut te expected to be installed 
in two years | 


American makers agree thal « shoriage of 


Mr Steinway says Gemand for his firm's pi 
lance has been “fantastic” ever the past four 
years, and the company le running # year be: |* 
ying Badly and bie 
fo his wife, he | 
made by the Powell firm CAR ANATION 
——_ 
probably don't deserve to own #| 
ye the Goctor who still considers 





My only modest Nonetneiens he prec | 
tices an hour ay and gris together with 8 
[cocbws cnureacomanene cash one 
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to the subhead ‘tA Break in Price,” is concerned 
with explaining this surge in demand. There are, 
we read, more amateur musicians and a greater 
number of rich amateurs in search of instruments. 
Higher prices can be further explained in terms of 
the instruments’ lack of depreciation with use. 

The last section of the story is concerned with 
evaluating and assessing the future of the increase 
in demand for musical instruments. We are told of 
certain factors that are likely to affect present and 
future prices. One church recently took delivery 
of a $70,000 German pipe organ, while Carnegie 
Hall will have to pay $125,000 when its new 
organ is delivered. We also see that shortage of 
skilled labor may jeopardize future expansion. 

From this analysis, it would seem that the body 
of the Journal’s story about the increase in de- 
mand for high quality musical instruments is 
constructed of three primary function blocks: 
Description, Explanation, and Evaluation. Ad- 
mittedly, ‘the division in this example is by no 
means perfect. The last paragraph, for example, 
chronicling Steinway’s “fantastic” increase in de- 
mand over the last four years, could have been 
logically used to describe the surge in demand. 
But, the underlying framework of the story is 
based upon the three functional blocks of Descrip- 
tion, Explanation, Evaluation, or DEE for short. 
Indeed, whenever an editor can restore “errant” 
material to its logical place under what I call 
DEE-System, a stronger story will result. 

There should always be a clear logical justifi- 
cation for permitting material to cross the demar- 
cation between one functional block and another. 
‘Take, for example, a story appearing in the Jour- 
nal of August 13, 1965, on a surge in the demand 
for “Dandified Hamburgers.” The story is thir- 
teen paragraphs long, and most of these are taken 
up with description of the exotic new ways to 
serve hamburgers. However, no sensible editor 
would ask his reader to plow through ten or 
cleven paragraphs of undiluted description before 
giving him some inkling of why this new craze 
for dandified hamburgers had arisen. The Jour- 
nal’s editors therefore flicked in two paragraphs 
of explanation after the fourth paragraph of de- 
scription. The article then resumes its description 
of dandified hamburgers. | 


When the DEE-System is brought to bear on 
other trend stories of the Journal, it will be found 
to have a remarkable applicability. Indeed, it can 
be seen that there is a profound logic in the order- 
ing of such blocks. It is common sense to describe 
a phenomenon before one explains it. And, by the 
same token, it clearly makes sense to describe and 
explain a phenomenon before one goes on to 
evaluate its future prospects. 

However, a number of qualifiers should be 
pointed out. First, we should note that the DEE- 
System applies only, in its simplest form, to 
industrywide or nationwide trend stories. It can- 
not apply to spot news, profiles of individual com- 
panies, or some interpretative political pieces. By 
a “trend story” we mean one that describes a 
general tendency among men or institutions. As 
every working journalist knows, these trend stor- 
ies (because they involve a change in degree 
rather than a change in kind) are the hardest 
to report and write. And it is precisely these Jour- 
nal stories, in the opinion of Mr. Fairlie, that give 
the newspaper its outstanding reputation. 

The second point to be borne in mind is that the 
reader must identify the main theme or thrust of 
a story with the utmost clarity. The main thrust 
of a story should not be confused with the “lead.” 
The function of the lead is to entice the reader 
into the story. In contrast, the main thrust is a 
statement of the story’s central concern; it may or 
may not appear in the lead. 

If the main thrust of an article is fuzzily stated, 
then the categorization of its main body under the 
DEE-System must necessarily be fuzzy and con- 
fused. It also happens that a body of reported 
facts may be organized around alternative main 
themes. On October 10, 1966, the Journal carried 
an article about people who, for one reason or 
another, run away from home. The story took as 
its main thrust the notion that it was harder and 
harder in the age of professional search teams and 
computerized filing systems for a runaway to stay 
lost. But the Journal’s reporter might also have 
arranged his material around a second thrust: 
that more than one million people desert their 
homes each year, and that this number is increas- 
ing rapidly. Both thrusts could have been used. 
But the individual story facts and quotations will 


fall into different categories on the DEE-System, 
according to the main thrust adopted. That is to 
say, a descriptive fact under Thrust A might well 
become an evaluative fact under Thrust B. 

Illustrating this in the story on runaways, we 
find that the fact “five out of six of all runaways 
are caught or straggle home,” has a different cate- 
gorization according to the main thrust selected. If 
our main thrust is the upsurge in runaways then 
this fact would probably impart its greatest im- 
pact in evaluation of that surge, where we assess 
the future of the trend. On the other hand, if our 
main thrust is that it is harder to stay lost this fact 
would undoubtedly be used to describe the run- 
aways’ increasing difficulties. It can be seen, there- 
fore, that the selection of a particular main thrust 
necessarily implies the selection of a particular 
categorization. 

A final point must be borne in mind before a 
DEE-System analysis can be attempted effec- 
tively. ‘Though several possibilities for a main 
thrust may commend themselves during the plan- 
ning stage, no well-organized story can in fact 
have more than one main thrust, A story with 
two main thrusts runs about as smoothly as a 
country with two kings, or a wheel with two axles. 

If Mr. Fairlie’s critical assessment is anything 
to go by, it may well be possible to fruitfully ex- 
tend the DEE-System beyond the confines of busi- 
ness writing. The reporter of any trend story 
should be able to identify the main thrust of his 
article without difficulty. It may be the surge in 
the city’s crime, the increasing inadequacy of its 
schools, or a new trend in abstract art. Yet once 
he has stated his main thrust with precision he is 
then able to sift through the bulk of his material 
and separate it into the three distinct categories 
under the DEE-System. Some facts will obviously 
be descriptive, while others will be evaluative, and 
so on. In one survey, he can “key” his material 
and be ready to write. 

Even if journalists go on to break and improve 
upon the stipulations of the DEE-System — as 
they surely will — then at least they will have a 
clearer understanding of the organizational proc- 
ess. And, who knows, their newspaper may come 
to exact a grudging accolade from that scourge of 
American journalism, Mr. Fairlie himself. 
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BOOK ESSAY 





Pulitzer’s life: the magnificent hulk 


PULITZER. By W. A. Swanberg. Charles Scribners Sons, 
New York. $8.95. 


“Every life,’ says the philosopher Karl Jaspers, 
“is a shipwreck.” ‘The figure holds nuances that 
seem made to order when it is applied to the life 
of Joseph Pulitzer. Brethren, there is a shipwreck 
for you! ‘The hulk lies monstrously atilt, a relic of 
half a century back, all but forgotten on a lee shore. 
Yet there is grandeur as well as pathos: lines and 
proportions that, once glimpsed, are ineradicable 
from the memory of the beholder, What a ship was 
this — proud, spirited, purposeful, seemingly in full 
command of its destiny, designed as if deliberately 
to leave a wreck the world would remember. Still, 
the beholder tells himself, the grotesque result was 
quite beyond anticipating. 

‘There are, we know well enough, paradoxes in 
the lives of all men, (The shipwreck tells us that 
life itself is one.) ‘They abound in the life of Joseph 
Pulitzer. The man who attacked the ways of the 
wealthy emulated them himself. The publisher who 
devoted himself to making the most penetrating 
appraisals of the men who worked for him fatally 
misappraised his own sons. The World, which he 
labored to make a national institution for all time 
to come, survived him by less than two decades, 
whereas the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, which he sev- 
eral times considered selling, continues to exemplify 
the Pulitzer style of journalism today, his credo still 
blazoned on its editorial page. 

Nor do the ironies end there. It might be said of 
Pulitzer that he invented mass communication, for 
he was the first to make effective use of bold heads 
and illustration, the first to run comics, a Sunday 
magazine, and features aimed deliberately at the 
masses, and the first to reach them by the hundreds 
of thousands. Yet when he is mentioned at all in 
most general histories of the United States, it is only 
to be bracketed with his nemesis, William Randolph 
Hearst, for the sensation-mongering that helped get 


us into the war with Spain. Thus his one conspicu- 
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ous departure from the policy of “Accuracy, Terse- 
ness, Accuracy” lingers in the national memory. 
(J. P. was not one to admit mistakes, The closest 
he came to acknowledging this one, so far as I can 
find, is a savage private reference to the year 1898: 
he called it “the imbecile year.) Is the rest destined 
to be forgotten? 

The appearance of Pulitzer by a biographer of 
W. A. Swanberg’s standing might have been ex- 
pected to help set matters right, but now that a 
year has elapsed since publication another anomaly 
appears. More soundly researched and worthier of 
recognition than his Citizen Hearst, Pulitzer won 
no Pulitzer, nor did it have the blind luck to be 
publicly deprived of one, as the Hearst book was, 
by the trustees of Columbia University. Where Citi- 
zen Hearst topped the best seller lists for months, 
Pulitzer (possibly because Orson Welles never did 
a movie on him) failed to make a showing. Well, 
best sellers are not always best remembered, Pulitze) 
should outlive Citizen Hearst. 

The line of demarcation in Pulitzer’s life was 
drawn when he suffered the nervous collapse his 
friends had feared, a collapse that cost him most 
of his sight at the age of 40, in 1887. Up to then it 
had been journalism’s most startling success story, 
a wholly improbable one, that took a gawky Hun- 
garian immigrant to the top in St. Louis and then 
in New York, where in less than four years he 
made The World not only the most widely read 
newspaper in the country, but a keeper of the na- 
tional conscience, This last accomplishment moves 
Swanberg to discard his customary suavity for some- 
thing approaching eloquence: 


Fifth Avenue had its voices in the Tribune, 
Times, Sun and Herald. The poor had no 
effective voice at all until Pulitzer, to his ever- 
lasting honor, gave them one... . 

Pulitzer was the first to exploit, to publicize, 
to attack the shameful incongruity between 
Murray Hill and the Lower East Side and to 
demand effective social and political action. 


He was indeed the first of the muckrakers. 
The World habitually assailed the “low upper 
classes,” the “vulgar wealthy,” the ““water-stock 
aristocracy.”... 

It threw light into dark corners never il- 
luminated before, It excoriated the assertions 
of such stand-pat papers as the Tribune that 
the worker was well-paid and content... . To 
read The World was to be reminded every day 
that this was not true, that reform was not 
only urgently needed but was easily possible if 
a social conscience could be aroused, if laws 
could be remedied and enforced. 

Its crusades for reform started the very day 
Pulitzer took over and never really ended.” 


It is not this frenetically active Pulitzer who ap- 
peals to the imagination, however, so much as the 
titan struck down, the blind invalid forever on the 
move, capable of towering rages, periods of utter 
despondency, brilliant insights, who from 1887 until 
his death in 1911 managed his papers by remote 
control, We have had success stories aplenty, but 
none with a sequel like this, and Swanberg, partly 
from the circumstance that most of the voluminous 
Pulitzer Papers relate to this period, devotes the 
bulk of his book to it. 

The eloquence tends to disappear, and it is not 
hard to see why. To live with this Pulitzer (and few 
biographers are at more pains to live with their 
subjects, day by day and year by year) is to know 
the tortures of the damned. A man of fearful energy 
' ii-darkness, racked by headaches, 
dyspepsia, insomnia, nerves that unhinged him at 


trappe 


the slightest sound, J.P. developed symptoms that 
Swanberg suggests (though he is careful to say in 
a note that he is “wary of the couch school of 
biography”) were those of a manic depressive. 
Pulitzer railed at his fate, scalded sons Ralph and 
Joseph with criticism and inflicted punishments that 
verged on the sadistic, ruled his entourage with 
imperious authority, and at times gave orders that 
were clearly irrational, Life became a ceaseless quest 
for soundproof quarters, for books to be read and 
readers to read them to him, for aides equal to his 
exacting standards, for doctors guileful enough to 
keep his hopes alive, for executives capable of 
watching other executives and quieting his mis- 
givings about them, and for the peace that eluded 
a fevered brain. Much of this saga has been told 
before, but never in such detail. Swanberg gives 
rather more attention to Pulitzer’s family relation- 
ships and to his political thoughts throughout, and 
rather less to J.P.’s involvement in The World’s 


affairs than the journalist might ask, but it cannot 
be said that he missed much of consequence. One 
senses, though, that Pulitzer eventually wears down 
his biographer just as the endless catechisms and 
exhortations proved too much for so many editors 
and aides. The book ends on the down beat, and 
that is a pity. 

For all his idiosyncracies, the sick man with his 
dream of an editorial page more powerful than the 
Supreme Court, with his savage insistence on ac- 
curacy and imaginative editing, with his unending 
search for fresh talent and for ways (how con- 
stantly he juggled the line-up of his editors) of get- 
ting more from the talent at hand, with his acute 
social conscience and his unswerving faith in the 
power of journalism to right wrongs, this sick man, 
this crazy man, is a paragon among American news- 
paper publishers. John Gardner exhorts us to excel- 
lence. A manic pre-occupation with excellence was 
upon Pulitzer whether he was up or down. “You 


Corid. 


must not be satisfied,’ he said in a message to a 
managing editor, echoing thousands of others. 
“That is the trouble with you gentlemen: you are 
too damned satisfied.” Or again, “Every issue is a 
battle for excellence.” One of the few points Swan- 
berg misses is that the Liberty, J.P.'s floating hospi- 
tal, made Charleston in what proved to be her last 
J.P. died there 


ply to pick up the mail but because the old man 


port of call under him not sim- 
wanted to interview an editorial writer he and 
Frank Cobb had been assessing for months as a 
possible recruit. 

A nation challenged to excellence could use a 
Pulitzer among those who people its remembered 
past. A profession increasingly institutionalized, de- 
personalized, and cash-register-minded could use 
his single-minded conviction that reform journalism 
is central to that nation’s life. 

The shipwreck may list oddly, but contemplate 
its lines. 

LOUIS M. STARR 
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Louis M. Starr, books editor of the Review, has 
conducted research in the Pulitzer papers and is the 
author of an article on a Pulitzer editor, Frank Cobb 


in the June, 1968, American Heritage. 
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REPORT ON REPORTS 


The following summaries and reviews of current mate- 


rial in journalism were prepared by the editor, assisted by 


the editorial staff. 


“The Media Barons and the Public Interest: An FCC 
Commissioner’s Warning,’’ by Nicholas Johnson. THE 
ATLANTIC, June, 1968. 


Nicholas Johnson writes: “I fear that we have 
already reached the point in this country where the 
media, our greatest check on other accumulations of 
power, may themselves be beyond the reach of any 
other institution.” Thus the insurgent of the FCC 
assesses the impact of agglomerative ownership 
local monopolies, conglomerate corporations, gal- 
loping diversification. He draws his data both from 
research and from his personal experience in fight- 
ing the ABC-ITT merger, which was abandoned at 
the end of 1967. 

Johnson places himself squarely athwart the con- 
temporary trend of thought that pictures corporate 
accumulation as an inevitable part, even a boon, of 
industrial society. He sees an obvious difference be- 
tween mass-media ownership and other forms, for 
this special kind of ownership implies the ability to 
control the flow of ideas. 

Johnson, although pessimistic, is not despairing. 
He is encouraged by increased concern in the public 
and the government and sees the possibility that 
there may eventually come into being better defined 
public-interest standards for media ownership. 


“An Accident of Casting,’’ by William Whitworth. THE 
NEW YORKER, August 3, 1968. 


““‘Publisher,’’ by Geoffrey T. Hellman. THE NEW 
YORKER, August 10, 1968. 


These two profiles, appearing only a week apart, 
offer an instructive contrast. The Whitworth article, 
whose subject is Huntley-Brinkley, probes not only 
the history and personality of the two principals, 
but the nature of television news, and the differ- 
ences in style and content between CBS and NBC. 
It is admirably documented, direct, and balanced. 

The Hellman item, a profile of Dorothy Schiff 
of the New York Post, presents Mrs. Schiff almost 
entirely on her own terms. Thus we are given a 
portrait of a nice, intelligent, rich girl from New 
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York who happens to run a newspaper. One learns 
little of how she has shaped the Post and whether 
there are opinions critical of her stewardship. For 
journalists, the profile is a disappointment. 


“Straws in the Wind: The Record of the Daily News 
Poll,’”” by Charles W. Roll, Jr. PUBLIC OPINION 
QUARTERLY, Summer, 1968. 


A consultant to polling organizations offers here 
a free consultation to the New York Daily News, 
which has been running a pre-election Straw Poll 
since 1928. This analysis shows that the News’s 
claim of picking twenty-three of twenty-six winners 
is less impressive than it appears, for the poll has 
had the benefit of generally one-sided electoral con- 
tests. In a tighter situation, the poll’s average devi- 
ation of 5.9 percentage points from the winner’s 
total would be disastrous, For example, in 1966 the 
poll gave Frank O’Connor, the Democrat, a final 
margin of 2.6 percentage points; Nelson Rockefel- 
ler remained governor by 6.5. Roll advises the News 
to conduct two or three consecutive polls instead of 
one running over a length of time—advice the News 
evidently accepted in 1968. 


“Television’s Finest: An Emmy Log,’’ by Robert Kotlo- 
witz. HARPER’S, August, 1968. 


This article comprises notes and incidental re- 
marks by a man trapped in May, 1968, by the 
National Academy of Television Arts and Sciences 
into viewing and judging twenty-two hours worth 
of news documentaries. His conclusion: 

“For all the Vietnam films, the riots, the politics, 
how little we had seen of the world in the twenty- 
two hours. There was nothing about American or 
foreign education, nothing about de Gaulle or 
France, nothing about Franco’s Spain, about gold 
and money, Cuba and South America, the Com- 
munist bloc, Sino-Russian relations, nothing about 
drugs and sex. Everything was made with a high 
degree of technical competence; nothing was bor- 
ing ; but how little we had learned, how infrequently 
I had been moved. There had never been the slight- 
est question about my votes. They went to the four 
documentaries whose imagination released mine 
and whose passion stirred me.” 

Those four were: Summer’67: What We Learned 
(NBC) ; Africa (ABC) ; Southern Accents, North- 
ern Ghettos (ABC) ; and Viet Cong (CBS). The 
first two won awards; the other winner was What 


About Ronald Reagan? (CBS). 


Darts 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Dart: to the Columbia Journal- 
ism Review, whose chaste “foot- 
note” [‘‘Passing Comment,” 
summer, 1968} failed to say that 
Herblock managed to get twenty- 
two of twenty-two Republicans, 
but only seven of thirty-four Dem- 
ocrats on his list of “killers.” 

Laurel: to the editors of The 
Washington Post, who, seeing 
what he was up to, typed in a 
complete listing and scrubbed 
Herblock’s hate-baiting  cutline, 
“The Vote to Kill” (though let- 
ting stand his hand-written 
insinuation ) . ~ 

Wituiam P. CHesHire 
Associate editor 

The State 

Columbia, South Carolina 


The item in question ran as 
shown: 


{Footnote: The tone of the debate has some- 
times been excessive on the other side, too. On the 
day of Robert Kennedy's death, The Washington 
Post ran a Herblock cartoon with a list of Sen- 
ators under the heading : 


VOTE TO KILL 
SEN. TED KENNEPYS 
PROPOSAL TO BAA 
INTERSTATE MAILORDER 
SALES OF ALL GUNS 
May /6, 1968: 
( Worse, the list of Senators who had voted on the 


proposal was incomplete in early editions. ) 


The Review awards a dart to 
itself for saying in the summer 
“Darts and Laurels’ that the 
Minneapolis Tribune objected edi- 
torially to a Dick Tracy comic 
strip. It was The Minneapolis Star 
that did so, 


A matter of local news 


TO THE REVIEW: 


I have just read James Boylan’s 
review of the New York Times 








bis 
ee 


coverage of the Columbia crisis 
{summer, 1968}. I make it a 
practice not to reply to published 
stories commenting on Times re- 
porting, since I feel that criticism 
of the press is a useful and import- 
ant function. I depart from this 
custom now because the Review 
is an education as well as a jour- 
nalistic medium. 

I do not wish to comment, more- 
over, on the specific criticisms of 
the spot news coverage contained 
in the review, although I might 
agree with some and disagree with 
other aspects of this criticism. 
However, I found, it difficult to 
uriderstand how an appraisal of 
the Times coverage could totally 
omit all mention of a long list of 
interpretive reports which ran dur- 
ing the period reviewed by you. 
These reports dealt specifically 
with many of the issues and ques- 
tions which you said the Times had 
failed to take into account, I do 
not wish to argue here whether or 
not some of these issues should 
have been stressed in the news re- 
ports as well. I argued on this score 
with the news desks on some occa- 
sions, incidentally, But this is really 
beside the point of my objection to 
the impression created by your cri- 
tique. 

It is an impression that for some 
reason or other we did not speak 
out freely on the issues at Colum- 
bia. | want to make it quite clear 
that I could not care less whether 
an institution’s board includes 
either my personal friends or my 
employers, in dealing with ques- 
tions concerning that institution. 
To facilitate your research I call 
your attention to the following re- 
ports: 

“Radicals Do Their Thing at 
Columbia’”’ (‘‘Review of the 
Week,” Sunday, April 28). 

“Reflections of Berkeley” (news 
section, May 2). 

“The Urban University” (news 
section, May 3). 

‘*Pressure for Change from a 


“UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Generation in Revolt” (‘“Review,” 
May 5). 

“Columbia is the Target” (Re- 
view,” May 5). 

“A Time for Soul Searching at 
Columbia” (‘“Review,” May 12). 


“Is it Possible to Teach with 
Nightsticks?” (‘‘Review,’ May 
26). 


“Student Rebels Borrow Freely 
from Ideas of Others Abroad” 
(news section, May 31). 

“The Harsh Legacy of the Class 
of 68” (Review,” June 9). 

‘“‘Columbia’s Kirk—Victim of 
Change” (“Review,” August 25). 

“Academic Miscasting” 
section, August 24). 

And I might add that other 
Times staff members outside my 
department might be included in 
that list, particularly Mrs. Ada 
Louise Huxtable, who certainly 
pulled no punches in her discus- 
sion of the gymnasium issue. 


(news 


Frep M. HECHINGER 
Education editor 
The New York Times 


In responding to Mr. Hechin- 
ger’s letter, the editor of the Re- 
view acknowledged that the news 
analyses cited in the letter were 
slighted in the Review article. 
However, the main point of the 
Review article was that it ap- 
peared that the Times, in addition 
to its usual full coverage and an- 
alysis, had created stories laying 
the blame on one side. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


The comment on the Times 
Columbia treatment on page 4 of 
the summer issue is valuable, as far 
as it goes. I regard the matter as 
worthy of a treatment in depth. I 
could not begin to summarize the 
many aspects that need treatment; 
one aspect on which I feel quali- 
fied to comment is the area of dis- 
tortion by total omission in a 
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medium claiming to publish all 
the news that is fit to print. Some 
omissions by the Times that I have 
in mind: 

1. The complete failure to refer 
to unsuccessful efforts to bring 
about professional, disinterested 
outside mediation from April 25 
to date, 

2. Omission of all but a frag- 
ment of the developing story of 
May 20-21 concerning efforts by 
one concerned alumnus and others 
to head off and avert the gross in- 
justice of late afternoon of May 21 
(that is, the imposition of discipli- 
nary measures), which precipi- 
tated and provoked the second 
sit-in. (Every detail of this was 
given to a Times reporter as it 
occurred on May 20 and 21.) 

3. Omission of the statement of 
the minority coalition of the law 
school faculty (published in the 
Columbia Law School 
June). 

4, Omission to mention the very 
real threat to freedom of con- 
science involved in the trustees’ 
effort to eliminate two student 
religious counselors from the cam- 
pus. This was a matter of some 
notoricty even though not offici- 
ally announced; it was published, 
moreover, aS a news item in the 
New York Post, the West Side 
News, and Newsweek in July. 

5. Omission, more recently, of 
the day-by-day story of the invol- 
untary appearances and mornings 
spent in Criminal Court by stu- 
dents who were led to believe by 
the Times of September 10 that 
they would be relieved by acting 
president Cordier from such har- 
assment. 

6. The related and rather sordid 
developing story of the attempted 
use by the prosecutor’s office of 
students as informers against fel- 
low students where police identifi- 
cation was uncertain. The menace 
of such practices to the moral fab- 
ric of the university community 
was described in detail at the 


News in 
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closed-circuit television Alumni 
Federation meeting of September 
25. Neither that description nor 
any other report of the informer 
question has been mentioned in 
the Times, although the Times was 
told of it on several occasions. 
Your own brief catalog of stories 
given unique and unmerited front- 
page display could well have in- 
cluded the whole treatment of the 
pre-packaged law school majority 
coalition faculty statement. 


Howarpb N. MEYER 
New York 


Mr. Meyer is a giaduate of Co- 
lumbia College and the Columbia 
Law School who has been active in 
some of the alumni efforts de- 
scribed in his letter. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


It is obvious, as your summer, 
1968, editorial points out, that The 
New York Times “received con- 
siderable advance information on 
the first police raid at Columbia on 
April 30,” and that its news col- 
uns “appeared not only to be try- 
ing to tell people what they ought 
to know about Columbia, but what 
they ought to think.” 

What still remains to be docu- 
mented, however, is how com- 
pletely its pages were open for stor- 
ies Clearly favoring the university 
position, This bias includes, per- 
haps, the assignment of Sylvan 
Fox, a former police public rela- 
tions officer, to a story involving 
massive police action and, inevit- 
ably, charges of police brutality; 
Robert Lipsyte’s “Sports of the 
Times’? article entitled “An 
Atmosphere of Men” (May 11), 
about crew coach Bill Stowe’s opin- 
ion of “those cruddy, weirdo slobs” 
who upset the campus calm; a box 
on the education page entitled 
“Perils of Student Power” (Sun- 
day, May 12) detailing a report on 


Cuzco University in Peru where a 
professor was afraid to grade as he 
wanted because, “If I failed them 
{the students} would fire me,” ir- 
relevantly juxtaposed near an ar- 
ticle about Columbia; a second- 
section feature entitled ‘‘Morning- 
side Park: Its Calm is Deceptive” 
(May 13), in which Albin Krebs 
indicated that the disputed gym- 
nasium might not be such a bad 
idea; the editorial entitled “In Re 
Columbia’s Chaos...” (May 18) 
extolling the opinion of the thirty- 
five law professors at Columbia 
who condemned the strike publicly 
while the trials of the students were 
still pending and calling their state- 
ment “eloquent” and “cogent”; and 
Fred M. Hechinger’s report on the 
counter-commencement entitled 
“The Harsh Legacy of the Class of 
68” (June 9) which was termed 
“inaccurate” and “misleading” by 
the three main participants, Erich 
Fromm, Dwight Macdonald and 
Harold ‘Taylor, in a letter printed 
June 17. 

Although the Times has more 
recently presented a wider spec- 
trum of views and documented 
many of the student, faculty, and 
administration groups meeting on 
the situation at the university, the 
“soft-news” background pieces still 
favor the university. In an article 
headed “6 In Columbia Fraternity 
Guard Their House With Gun” 
August 10), for example, Albin 
Krebs takes pains to describe fra- 
ternity members “standing watch 
... to protect their house from fur- 
ther vandalism by Negro youths 
the police believe may have been 
‘egged on’ by the leftist Students 
for a Democratic Society,” al- 
though nobody had proof and the 
SDS denied the charges. Dr, An- 
drew W. Cordier has also benefited 
from this policy, as in the gratui- 
tous article by Kathleen Teltsch 
entitled “Cordier Applies U.N. 
Experience to Columbia Job” 
(September 21) in which she 
“reminisces” about the acting pres- 
ident’s performance at the United 
Nations as far back as April, 1953. 

One might compare this full 
coverage of opinion and consist- 
ently one-sided “background” in- 
formation with a lack of digging 
into such basic issues as: Does the 


contiguous Black community sup- 
port construction of the gym at 
this time? What is university 
policy regarding Defense Depart- 
ment contracts? Does the govern- 
ment, in fact, approve appoint- 
ments to university positions, limit 
publication of academic papers, 
and use university equipment in 
areas relating to defense contracts 
as the striking students charge? 

Finally, the copious coverage 
which the Times gave to one side 
of the dispute might be compared 
with the fact that at least one 
Times reporter, Steven V, Roberts, 
had to go outside the pages of the 
Times to ptint his story entitled 
“The University that Refused to 
Learn” (Village Voice, May 9). 

As your editorial correctly points 
out, the situation is indeed disturb- 
ing. 

Puivurp |. DANzic 
Architect 


Montclair, New Jersey 


Mr. Danzig, c graduate of Co- 
lumbia’s school of architecture, 1s 
an architectural journalist. 


A time of assassins 


TO THE REVIEW: 


I wish someone would explain 
what Richard Salant, president of 
CBS News, was really “bawling the 
hell out of Walver Cronkite for [A 
Time of Assassins, summer, 1968}. 

You describe an incident in which 
Cronkite ran an interview with 
a Negro arsou.ist in Baltimore. 
Salant equated it with “shouting 
fire” in a crowded theatre and 
went on to say, “I am opposed to 
live coverage because it is Impos- 
sible to be accurate, You can get a 
small sporadic action and it can 
look like Armageddon, but it isn’t. 
If you’re not covering this, what 
else are you not telling us? We 
know the problem — we don’t yet 
have an answer.” 

Is Mr. Salant suggesting that 
coverage other than live is more 
accurate than live coverage? That 
is, do we gain accuracy by perhaps 
taping a scene? I think, as one who 
has reported, I’d far rather be 
there myself than attempt to report 
after the fact. 


There’s another element, 
though, which compounds the con- 
fusion, Elsewhere in the same issue 
you refer to Dr. Stanton’s answer 
to President Johnson’s statement 
on violence. He said, “It might 
take a considerable length of time 
to determine whether there is a 
causal relationship between the fic- 
tional portrayal of violence in the 
ass media and any increase of ac- 
tual violence in American life.” 

If Salant feels that Cronkite was 
stirring things up (“shouting fire” 
in a crowded theatre by interview- 
ing an arsonist) , it seems to me he’s 
indicating a belief that what hap- 
pens on the screen can influence 
behavior. Dr. Stanton seems to feel 
it “might take a considerable 
length of time to determine...” 
just that. 

I'd like to enter a bid, here and 
now, for the live coverage rights 
at the hearings cf the President’s 
commission to investigate violence, 
particularly for that inevitable day 
when both Mr. Salant and Dr. 
Stanton appear to testify. 


Bert CowLan 

Vice president 

Herman W. Land Associates 

New York 

Note: a clause was omitted in- 

advertently from part of Mr. 
Salant’s statement. As corrected, 
the sentence should read: “But if 
we don’t give live coverage we give 
rise to this question: If you’re not 
covering this, «hat else are you not 
telling us?” 


TO THE REVIEW: 


If your publication is dedicated 
“to call attention to { journalism’s | 
shortcomings,” I suggest that Mar- 
vin Barrett’s assertion that “it was 
two hours before CBS and ABC 
caught up with Dr. Poole’s grim 
prognosis” [summer, 1968, issue ] 
be double-checked, 

WCBS Racio broadcast the first 
interview with Dr. Poole from our 
studios before any other news me- 
dium contacted him. The tele- 
phone call to Dr. Cuneo to which 
Mr. Barrett refers was, in fact, 
placed by a WCBS newsman. 

Ordinarily, I would hesitate to 
point to an inaccuracy in the Re- 
view; we all live in glass houses, 


Add one 

Among the magazines not 
mentioned in ‘‘The City Slick- 
ers” (Bob Abel’s article in 
spring, 1968, on local maga- 
zines) was Louisville Magazine, 
published by the Louisville 
Chamber of Commerce. Helen 


G. Henry, editor, wrote: ‘‘If you 
must, score us; but please 
don’t ignore us!’’ Her maga- 
zine, she added, was the win- 
ner of the grand award for 
1968 of American Association 
of Commerce Publications. 


THE EDITORS. 





in some respects. But in the inter- 
est of fairness, may I ask you to 
set the record straight. 


JosePpH DEMBo 
Vice president and general 
manager 


WCBS, New York 
TO THE REVIEW: 


Marvin Barrett credits NBC-TV 
with “what was probably the most 
significant newsbeat of the day” in 
interviewing Dr. Lawrence Poole 
of Columbia Presbyterian Medical 
Center, It is true that Dr. Poole 
was in contact with Dr. Henry 
Cuneo, one of the surgeons who 
operated on Senator Kennedy. It 
is also true that Dr. Poole’s prog- 
nosis was accurate, There is some 
question now though as to which 
broadcast team reached him first 
for comment. 

Radio station WCBS takes 
credit for reaching Dr. Poole first. 
A WCBS Newsradio press release 
of June 5 says: “WCBS Newsradio 
88 writer, Mark Monsky, con- 
tacted Dr. L. J. Poole, Ditector of 
Neurosurgery and Professor at 
Columbia Presbyterian Medical 
Center, for his prognosis, When 
Monsky learned that Dr. Poole had 
been the teacher of one of the 
surgeons who operated on Senator 
Kennedy, he suggested that Dr. 
Poole contact the surgeon in Los 
Angeles. Dr. Henry Cuneo was 
telephoned at Good Samaritan 
Hospital and the information he 
supplied provided an exclusive 
report on the condition of the 
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Senator for WCBS Newsradio list- 
eners.” 

WCBS general manager Joseph 
Dembo told me, a week after the 
assassination, in New York, ““When 
Dr. Poole finished his interview at 
WCBS he took an elevator to the 
ground floor of the CBS building 
here and was greeted by a NBC 
executive who carted him off to 
their studios.” 


Larry Harc 

Graduate student, broadcasting 
School of journalism 
University of Missouri 


The author, Marvin Barrett, re- 
sponds that he was monitoring only 
network television; however, his 
phrasing was ambiguous and did 
not exclude radio when he discus- 
sed the “newsbeat.” NBC-TV was 
evidently the first to place Dr. 
Poole before the national television 
audience. 


The Indianapolis papers 


TO THE REVIEW: 


I have before me the Summer 
1968 edition of the Columbia 
Journalism Review in which you 
carry an article dealing with the 
Indiana primary and the Indian- 
apolis newspapers, 

This is a very fine article but I 
am somewhat surprised that peo- 
ple in newspaper circles had not 
long ago understood the perform- 
ance by The Indianapolis Star and 
The Indianapolis News, since Sen- 
ator Robert Kennedy was not the 
first or only victim of this “news- 
paper’s” viciousness. 

Although the UAW in Indiana 
represents 85,000 to 90,000 mem- 
bers and we endorsed Lieutenant 
Governor Robert Rock before the 
Indiana Convention, this was not 
carried in the Indianapolis press 
for several days since they were 
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supporting Governor 
choice, Richard Bodine. 
We who reside in Indianapolis 
have become quite accustomed to 
this type of “reporting” and have 
almost given up hope that anyone 
would recognize our plight. 


Branigin’s 


RayMoND H. BERNDT 
Director, Region 3, UAW 


Indianapolis 


TO THE REVIEW: 


I have read with great interest 
the outstanding article by Jules 
Witcover in the summer edition of 
the Columbia Journalism Review 
on the performance of The Indi- 
anapolis Star and The Indian- 
apolis News during the Indiana 
primary. 

On page 17 you quote Eugene 
Pulliam, Sr., as saying, “During 
the entire campaign we had no 
complaints from the Democrats re- 
garding our coverage of the prim- 
ary—and none from Kennedy 
until the day before the election 
when Pierre Salinger made his ab- 
surd attack on both the Star and 
News.” Like so many statements 
by Mr. Pulliam, and like so many 
articles in the Star and News, that 
is not true. On the day after the 
assassination of Dr, Martin Luther 
King, I was so outraged by what 
the Star had done to black out 
Senator Kennedy’s historic speech 
in the Indianapolis ghetto that I 
went by the Star to visit with Mr. 
Eugene C, Pulliam. I had had a 
number of contacts with Mr. Pul- 
liam over the years and particu- 
larly as White House press secre- 
tary when he was chairman of 
the Freedom of Information Com- 
mittee of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, 

I told Mr. Pulliam that I did not 
expect nor did I foresee the possi- 
bility that the Star would become 
a supporter of Senator Kennedy. 
I added, however, that we did ex- 
pect fair treatment. When I men- 





tioned Senator Kennedy’s speech 
on the King assassination, Mr. 
Pulliam conceded that he himself 
had been surprised by the way the 
story had been covered. “I had to 
go through the paper two or three 
times before I found the story on 
Senator Kennedy’s speech,” he 
told me. He assured me that the 
Star would give fair coverage to 
all the candidates from then on. 

Mr. Witcover’s article makes 
clear what Mr, Pulliam considers 
fair coverage. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that 
my appeal to the ASNE came in 
the closing days of the campaign 
and was dismissed by most as a po- 
litical ploy. That should not ob- 
scure, however, the absurd posi- 
tion taken by the ASNE that it 
does not “police newspapers whose 
editors are members of our asso- 
ciation.” Nor does it explain how 
the ASNE could imagine that I 
would have found any real solu- 
tion to the problem “by taking the 
matter up with Mr. Pulliam,” as 
they suggested. That’s like asking 
an American soldier in Viet Nam 
to take up his problems with Ho 
Chi Minh. 


PIERRE SALINGER 
Chairman of the board 
Gremco International 
Nassau, Bahamas 


Pierre Salinger was press secre- 
tary to President Kennedy and an 
aide in Senator Robert F, Ken- 
nedy's 1968 campaign. 


LBJ and the experts 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Marvin Barrett’s snappish com- 
ments on President Johnson’s re- 
tirement speech were written, I 
would guess, from the viewpoint of 
someone far removed from the 
newsgathering business who simply 
can’t stand surprises. And his re- 
mark that Johnson’s concluding 
statement was “a booby-trap end- 
ing, attached with all the cunning 
of a Viet Cong sapper” was not 
only in bad taste but shows a com- 
plete misunderstanding of the Pres- 
ident’s prerogative and the 


reporter’s responsibility in such a 
situation. For whether one accepted 
the President’s concluding remarks 
with elation, despair, or mixed 
feelings, it must be understood 
there was absolutely nothing 
wrong with the the time, place, or 
manner in which the President 
chose to announce that he was giv- 
ing up the Presidency. What the 
President did is always a speaker’s 
privilege, and the reporter who 
acts on a prepared text will, sooner 
or later, come to realize the haz- 
ards if he doesn’t check on its de- 
livery. 

From a news point of view, the 
President’s decision can probably 
be described best as a That’s That 
Story. Johnson reached a decision, 
said it in no uncertain terms, and 
that was that. What could those 
poor guys on television say after- 
wards? Not very much. It was a 
pity they had to struggle on the air 
as long as they did. 

“What happened,” Mr. Barrett 
tells us, “will no doubt long stand 
as an object lesson to television 
newsmen.” Perhaps so, but I doubt 
that any reporter can instantly be 
prepared at all times for all con- 
tingencies while working competi- 
tively and with some degree of 
speed, On this point, perhaps what 
we learn from journalism history 
is that we don’t learn anything 
from journalism history, and that 
getting there first doesn’t always 
mean getting there with the most. 
For some of the things that hap- 
pened on the night of March 31 
occurred under another President 
of the United States sixteen years 
earlier almost to the day. The late 
Elmer Davis told this story rather 
well in his 1954 book, But We 
Were Born Free: 

“President Truman announced 
his decision not to run again at the 
end of his speech at the Jefferson- 
jackson Day dinner on March 29, 
1952—an extemporaneous addi- 
tion to a script distributed several 
hours in advance. All the wire 
services sent out the text, of course; 
early editions of the Sunday papers 
were going to press and had to 
have it at the earliest moment. The 
UP and INS merely sent out the 
text; the AP, desirous of making 
everything clear (and maybe of 


getting the jump on the competi- 
tion), prefaced it with a lead 
saying the President made no dis- 
closure of his intentions, Papers 
carrying that lead were on the 
street as he was disclosing his in- 
tentions. At least one radio station 
—a good one, too—writing its 
eleven-o’clock news out of the AP, 
went on the air and said that he 
had made no disclosure of his in- 
tentions; whereas many of the lis- 
teners a few minutes earlier had 
heard the President say he wouldn’t 
Ws... 
Frank D. SKINNER, editor 
Higher Education and 
National Affairs 
Washington 


Departments 


TO THE REVIEW: 


It was a pleasure to find the 
account of my Antioch Review 
article, “Notes from a Pravda- 
Watcher” [“Reports,” summer, 
1968}. However, the final para- 
graph baffled me and_ perhaps 
other readers also. The phrases ex- 
cerpted from my article didn’t ex- 
plain themselves when removed 
from their context, The point that 
I think the reviewer wanted to 
convey was that thoughtful read- 
ing of the Soviet press over a pre- 
iod of time tends to leave the anti- 
Soviet reader less anti- and the 
pro-Soviet reader less pro-. 


Leo GruLiow, editor 
The Current Digest of the 
Soviet Press 


New York 


TO THE REVIEW: 


In his reply to James A. Skar- 
don’s report on the Apollo disaster, 
Jules Bergman of ABC News 
claims that no one could have an- 
ticipated the fire that destroyed 
three brave American astronauts 
{“Follow-Up,” summer, 1968}. 
Perhaps that particular tragedy 
couldn’t have been foreseen, but 
the dangers inherent in NASA’s 
over-optimistic approach to its job 
were obvious. The Science and 


Humanity Supplement of Satur- 
day Review told its readers what 
to expect, beginning as far back as 
September 6, 1958. In our issue of 
April 3, 1965, we pleaded for a 
change in NASA’s attitude “before 
we become still more acutely em- 
barrassed by our lunar braggado- 
cio.” And in our issue of April 2, 
1966, we wrote: 

“Perhaps NASA will now aban- 
don its overconfident attitude and 
begin instead to ephasize the diffi- 
culties and dangers of space flight 
so that popular opinion will be 
prepared for disasters that are 
bound to happen.” 


JoHN LEAR 
Science editor 
Saturday Review 


TO THE REVIEW: 


I note Ben H. Bagdikian’s book 
review of Bryce Rucker’s The 
First Freedom. The author talked 
to our International Conference of 
Weekly Newspaper Editors last 
month and pointed up the prob- 
lem of the conglomerates. 

From the Department of Justice 
viewpoint, the conglomerate is not 
the traditional monopoly, as in the 
old Standard Oil case. For the con- 
glomerate diversifies. The problem 
is that General Electric and Gen- 
eral Tire are buying up book pub- 
lishers, magazines, television, and 
newspapers. How do we keep com- 
munications open if this contin- 
ues? 

One part of the problem is that 
the law on revealing ownership of 
media is weak, Try to find out who 
owns the broadcasting stations in 
your city from the FCC. The FCC 
will tell you to come to Washing- 
ton and look into the files. As you 
know, periodicals must publish 
their ownership statements in Oc- 
tober. But this requirement often 
is dodged. For example, the near- 
est you can come to the ownership 
of the Scripps-Howard Rocky 
Mountain News is that it is the 
property of the Denver Publishing 
Company. 


Houstoun WaRING 
Editor emeritus 
Littleton Independent 
Colorado 
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The Report of the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders, issued in March, 
1968, was only incidentally a report on the 
journalism of riot and of race. Only one chap- 
ter of seventeen was devoted to the mass 
media. Yet the questions raised in Chapter 15 
appear to have been very much on the mind of 
American journalism, for the articles presented 
here emerged almost without solicitation by 
the editors. They do not constitute a point-by- 
point consideration of Chapter 15, but rather a 
free-ranging discussion both of segments of 
the report and of occurrences since the report 
that reveal its effects or its merits. The fol- 
lowing articles are included: 


Page 

42 News media and race relations: a self-portrait. 
Woody Klein 

49 “Black skin, kinky hair, fleetness of foot.” 
William Drummond 

52 The perils of self-management. 
Richard M. Harnett 

53 Magazine treatment of the report. 
Robert Bishop, Helen Johnson 

56 The report's critique of television. 
Benjamin D. Singer 

58 Will television news stay with it? 
Richard Rosenkranz 

61 The Poor People and the ‘White Press.’’ 
Eric D. Blanchard 
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News media and race 
relations: a self-portrait 


By WOODY KLEIN 


A survey of executives of magazines, newspapers, 
and radio and television stations in the United States 
in 1968 has revealed that: 

{| Executives believe that coverage and under- 
standing of the Negro is generally inadequate, but 
that the mass media are beginning to provide better 
communication between blacks and whites. 

{| Blacks constitute 4.2 per cent of employees of 
responding news media, but a majority of outlets 
are actively seeking more minority group personnel. 

{| There is still a lack of analysis and interpreta- 
tion in the news about Negro : fairs, but some news 
organizations are starting to depart from traditional 
reporting methods, 

{| The news media, in general, look at themselves 
as having failed—thus far--to keep demonstrations 
and riots in perspective. 

{| Most news executives teel the media’s role 
should be objective—not to take sides—but also to 
inform and educate the public at the same time. 

{| A majority of spokesmen feel their employees 
do not understand thoroughly the problems of race 
relations. 

{| Most organizations claimed they had non-dis- 
criminatory hiring policies, but only a few said they 
were involved in any positive programs to train and 
hire Negro personnel. 

{| News executives want to improve racial cover- 
age, but those who raised the question of regulation 
or codes all objected to any form of censorship. 

These are findings in a survey jointly sponsored by 
the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith and the 
Columbia Journalism Review. The poll included 
889 newspaper, magazine, radio, and television ex- 
ecutives in each of the fifty states. It was conducted 
between March and August, 1968. Replies were re- 
ceived from 388 news outlets or 43.6 per cent of 
those polled. 

Questionnaires were sent to both print and elec- 
tronic media in every state. Responses came back 
from 9+ per cent of the magazines, 48 per cent of the 
newspapers, and 41 per cent of the radio and tele- 
vision stations. 





The survey produced a total number of employ- 
ees, the number of Negro employees, the percentage 
of Negro employees, and the percentage of outlets 
with no Negroes at all. In each of the news categor- 
ies, returns from the various parts of the country 
were as follows: magazines—all New York-based; 
newspapers —35 states; radio-television—45_ states, 
Every state was represented in one category or an- 
other. 


The magazines 


Among magazines, Time, Life, and Newsweek all 
responded in detail, but none of the three revealed 
figures concerning the number of Negroes they em- 
ploy. However, a news executive for Newsweek who 
asked not to be identified said the magazine was 
“aggressively seeking out” black newsmen. “We 
practice compensatory hiring in an effort to help 
close the gap and get more Negroes into the main- 
stream of American journalism,” he said. 

The spokesman said the press had made “martyrs 
of extremists who had only small followings in the 
Negro community” and that most publications iden- 
tified too much with white America. 

Newsweek, it should be noted, established a jour- 
nalistic precedent late last year (November 2, 1967) 
with its special issue, “The Negro in America: 
What Must Be Done.” The magazine deliberately 
departed from traditional methods to become an 
advocate of social change. ‘““The reason for this 
marked change,” wrote Newsweek editor Osborne 
Elliott at the time, “is that the editors have come to 
believe that at this particular time on this particular 
subject they could not fulfill their journalistic respon- 
sibility or their responsibility as citizens by simply 
reporting what X thinks of Y and why Z disagrees.” 

Robert Lubar, assistant managing editor of 
Fortune, said that the news media’s coverage of 
Negroes “betrays a lack of real understanding of 
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what goes on in the minds of Negroes; it is as if 
the reporters were covering a foreign country from 
a U.S. point of view. There is a search for villains 
and heroes, and an incorrect emphasis on those 
Negro leaders who behave most theatrically. Vio- 
lence and violent words are disproportionately high- 
lighted, while real feelings are rarely portrayed.” 

Life Magazine did not fill out the questionnaire, 
but instead sent a statement by the managing editor, 
George P. Hunt, who has been active in numerous 
meetings of journalists to improve racial coverage 
in the United States. His statement read, in part: 
“The Negro suffers a feeling of alienation from our 
society. Why is it not up to us, deliberately and 
with sensitivity, to lead white society into a deeper 
comprehension of this distraught human condi- 
tion?” He added: “We are not, I am sure, satisfied 
with the morality of our profession as we practice it.” 

A spokesman for Time magazine declared: “A 
far too limited view of Negro life in America is pre- 
sented by the various news media. For example, if 
you wish to see anything of Negro social life, or of 
the home life of Negro achievers, it is necessary to 
turn to the Negro press.” Time did not disclose 
employment figures, but in a separate statement, 
Andrew Heiskell, chairman of the board of Time, 
Inc., said there had been “‘a significant increase” in 
the number of Negroes on the magazine’s staff since 
1967. 

Other major magazines responding included 
Business Week (where 4+ of 200 employees are 
Negroes) ; the editor, Kenneth Kramer, said: “The 
news media have done quite well indeed.” Harper's: 
(3 of 40): “There is a tendency to concentrate on 
prominent Negroes, News media can alleviate racial 
tensions by emphasizing the positive aspects of race 
relations and Afro-American life.” 

Redbook (10 of 103): Sey Chassler, editor, re- 
ported, “Whites absolutely refuse to understand 
blacks, Whites do not accept blacks. The role should 
be to seek equality and not, for God’s sake, allevia- 
tion. We’re all pretty damned high on philosophy 
and pretty damned low on action.” 

Saturday Evening Post (5 of 50): Donald L. 
McKinney, an editor: “There is too much concen- 
tration on the exception, the militant, the rioter, the 
instances of violence rather than those in which 
people are trying to curb violence. Tell the truth. 
Explain causes. Be objective, Report on those trying 
to solve problems as well as those who are screaming 
to the rooftops about them.” 


Cowles Communications, which includes Look, 
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reported it had 18 Negroes among 352 employees. 
Richard S. Collins, director of corporate relations, 
said, “The thing that is wrong is that there has 
not been enough of it... the gradual development 
of a Negro professional and middle class is not a 
newsy, fast-breaking story and hence it has been 
neglected.” 

The Nation, in a letter from Carey McWilliams, 
editor, stated succinctly: “There is no bar against 
Negro employment here. There never has and there 
never will be.” He said The Nation had one Negro 
on its small staff. 

Commonweal (Edward S. Skillin) said it was 
“anxious” to hire Negroes. It now has 2 Negroes 
on a staff of 17. 

Norman Cousins, editor of Saturday Review, 
said the media’s “reporting is on the eruption level, 
very little about the basic situation. To the extent 
that what people think about tends to shape their 
actions the news media can keep the focus not 
just on the problem but on constructive action 
programs.” The magazine staff of 115 includes 8 
blacks. 

In response to other questions, the magazine 
editors said that most of their writers did not 
thoroughly understand ghetto problems; Negroes 
were not sent to cover Negro affairs, except in rare 
instances; the first Negro listed as hired was in 1924 
by Harper’s; plans to encourage Negroes to join 
the news media ranged from 
to hire them.” 


‘ 


‘nothing” to “anxious 


The newspapers 


Among the responses from newspapers, The 
Washington Post reported the largest percentage of 
black employees — 388 of 1850, or 20.9 per cent. 
Some 50 of the 388 are editorial employees. The 
city editor, Stephen D. Isaacs, commented: “News- 
papers can be a vital force in opening commu- 
nications between the races... if they report the 
total goings-on in their city and their nation.” 

In a separate statement, the deputy managing 
editor, Ben W. Gilbert, said, “Government offi- 
cials, Riot Commission members and private do- 
good organizations feel the media are doing a lousy 
job.” 

Mr. Gilbert added: “Most American newspapers 
are not reporting the story of the American City 
either because they don’t want to or they don’t 
know how. My guess is that the reason is the 
latter.” 

The Philadelphia vening and Sunday Bulletin 
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also reported a large number of Negro employees 

259 of 2200, or 11.7 per cent. This total included 
48 editorial employees, William B. Dickinson, man- 
aging editor of the newspaper, said: ‘Sometimes 
newspapers in their anxiety to play up success 
stories may become patronizing or insulting. ‘To sum 
up: we’re not doing as well as we should, but we’re 
doing better than we were and we're trying. The 
one most important thing is to ‘tell it like it is.’” 

The Wall Street Journal's executive editor, War- 
ren H. Phillips, said coverage could be improved. 
“By thoughtfully examining the problems behind 
the tensions and by presenting the viewpoints of all 
sides,” he said, “the newspapers can foster better 
understanding.” The paper did not give out any 
employee figures. 

The New York Post, through its publisher, Mrs. 
Dorothy Schiff, commented: “As you can imagine, 
we receive many queries from all over the country 
concerning various aspects of the operation of this 
newspaper, Most of them would require a great 
deal of time to answer in detail. As a result, I have 
had a policy not to reply to questionnaires from 
writers or students no matter how worthy the sub- 
ject. I am sure you know The Post’s traditional 
position on minorities. We make every effort to 
practice what we preach.” 

The New York Times’s metropolitan editor, Ar- 
thur Gelb, replied: “We are disposed to let our 
coverage of Negro life, civil rights problems, race 
relations and so on speak for itself. We have devoted 
a vast amount of time and effort to these issues over 
the past fifteen years or more, and we believe the 
files of The New York Times will show a great 
awareness and sensitivity to the issues involved—al- 
though we would be the first to acknowledge that 
there is still room for improvement. 

“We aie adding Negroes to our staff as rapidly as 
we can find qualified ones, Just this week [Septem- 
ber 13, 1968} we have employed another Negro 
reporter, As you know, Negroes are very much in 
demand and the competition for Negro talent is 
very keen. 

“In addition to hiring qualified newsmen, secre- 
tarial and clerical workers, our organization as a 
whole is engaged now in organizing an effort to 
employ hard-core, hitherto unemployable Negro 
youths, first of all at the office boy and copy boy 
level. 

“We have no information on when we employed 
the first Negro and how many we have in various 
departments. We do not keep such statistics by race. 
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The journalistic profession has been shockingly backward in seeking out, hiring, 


training, and promoting Negroes. 


. . The plaint is, ‘‘We can’t find qualified Negroes.” 
But this rings hollow from an industry where, only yesterday, jobs were scarce and 
promotion unthinkable for a man whose skin was black. ... 


mea (The communications media) have not communicated to the majority of their audi- 
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Pa ence—which is white—a sense of the degradation, misery, and hopelessness of living in 
MU MEISItMe the ghetto. They have not communicated to whites a feeling for the difficulties and 
a 


frustrations of being a Negro in the United States. They have not shown understanding 


renin or appreciation of—and thus have not communicated—a sense of Negro culture, thought, 
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oe or history. . . When the white press does refer to Negroes and Negro problems it fre- 





quently does so as if Negroes were not part of the audience...such attitudes, in an area as 


sensitive and inflammatory as this, feed Negro alienation and intensify white prejudices. 
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I can say from my own personal knowledge, how- 
ever, that in the news room we now have five re- 
porters, one photographer and 12 secretaries, news 
assistants, or copy boys who are Negroes. 

“We have had more than this, but, as you prob- 
ably know, we have lost several. The moment a 
Negro establishes himself on The New York Times 
and gets a reputation, he is very much-in demand 
elsewhere.” 

The Arizona Daily Star's editor and publisher, 
William R. Mathews, said he did not answer ques- 
tionnaires, but he wrote a two-page letter in which 
he cited the progress of the Negro in Arizona. As 
for newspapers, he said: “When it comes to such 
matters as the press coverage in the big city riots 
of Negroes, I think it is important to distinguish 
between television and newspapers. The newspaper 
coverage reflected an accurate record of what 
went on.” 

Charles A. Sprague, editor of The Oregon 
Statesman (Salem), wrote: “There is still a void 
in covering ‘Negro life’ because it is largely segre- 
gated. Rioting and evils of the ghetto are covered, 
but little attention is given to the normal condition 
among colored communities, Our need is for con- 
tinuing contact with the black community, not 
contact only at the time of explosion.” He reported 
no Negroes on a staff of 32. 

Edward M. Miller, managing editor of The 
Oregonian of Portland (4 of 1,043) said, “We have 
endeavored to do a restrained but detailed job.” 

The Miami News (Howard Kleinberg, managing 
editor), complained: “What primarily is wrong 
with it is that newspapers hire Negroes to cover 
Negroes. They send them back to the slums. Most 
newspapers refuse to face the black man-in-the- 


street issue. Newspapers go to politicians, commu- 
nity relations boards, etc. Newspapers must be 
careful not to inflame the public.” As for recruiting 
Negroes, Mr. Kleinberg said, ‘““We have gone to the 
schools and talked to them. We have found a 
frightening lack of interest in journalism on the part 
of the Negro.” 

There are many problems created by the rapid 
pace with which the Negro revolution is moving, 
according to some respondents, Sam S. McKeel, 
general manager of The Beacon Journal, Akron, 
Ohio (8 of 665), reported: “I suppose it sounds 
trite but many of today’s problems (up North at 
least) stem from all-of-a-sudden demands on the 
media, We have had a Negro editor here for ages. 
At one time, Negroes in the community cheered. 
But now the gentleman is described as an ‘Uncle 
Tom.’ And for no reason at all.” 

At the Los Angeles Times (6 of 440) Nick B. 
Williams, editor, said the media’s role should be 
to “try and explain the causes of tension, which 
very often are trivial and easy to correct. On tough 
problems like housing, jobs, the media should keep 
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hammering away at equal treatment and corrective 
training for those lacking skills. And don’t get shook 
don’t wobble when the riots occur.” 

Editor John Seigenthaler of The Tennessean of 
Nashville (6 of 104) 
give staff members broader latitude in covering new 
areas of interest. There are hundreds of untold 
stories in the core areas.” 


, wrote: “Newspapers must 


L. T. Anderson, city editor, The Charleston 
Gazette (5 of 410), of West Virginia criticized the 
press because “it lacks compassion; fails utterly to 
cover the frustration, motivation of Negroes.” He 
said white reporters should try to understand Ne- 
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groes’ attitudes toward whites. He said the paper 
was “actively seeking” Negroes. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, which has 105 Ne- 
groes among its 2,200 staff, also said it was “actively 
secking qualified Negroes.” 

The Omaha World-Herald’s Harold W. Ander- 
son, president, said it had “lowered qualifications 
in some cases, and provided longer training periods 
for some { Negroes} and placed Negroes in appren- 
tice programs.” In response to the question about 
what was wrong, however, Mr. Anderson said, “I 
don’t particularly care for questions that start off 
with ‘How often do you beat your wife?? However, 
I would think the major criticism should center 
around the difficult problem of giving proper weight 
to certain spokesmen and ascertaining just who and 
how many their views represent.” 

‘There was criticism, too, of the media’s coverage 
of civil rights demonstrations. “Some media over- 
play sensational aspects of demonstrations,” wrote 
George W. Healy, Jr., executive editor of The 
Times-Picayune of New Orleans. ‘Television, par- 
ticularly, promoted some of the demonstrations 
which accompanied the desegregation of New Or- 
leans public schools,” he added. He said that “news- 
papers should report developments that might cre- 
ate or allay racial trouble as fully and factually as 
possible.” 

Many newspaper editors responded in detail but 
indicated that the Negro revolution had not touched 
their particular communities. Lloyd W. Sveen, 
executive editor of The Fargo Forum in North 
Dakota, for example, wrote: ‘There are prac- 
tically no Negroes in North Dakota or our adjacent 
circulation of western Minnesota.” Robert W. 
Mitchell, editor of The Rutland Herald of Vermont, 
said, “Vermont’s Negro population numbers. less 
than 1,000 scattered around the state. The Herald 
has never to my knowledge had a Negro applicant 
in editorial or any other department.” 

James Kuehn of the Rapid City Journal of South 
Dakota, said: “We do not have ghettos in the way 
the metropolitan areas have. We have an Indian 
settlement, however, that is not very inviting. I do 
not feel our employees understand their plight o1 
problems.” The Press-Gazette in Green Bay, Wis- 
consin, said: ““Vhere is no Negro population in the 
Green Bay area.” The Daily News in Ketchikan, 
Alaska, reported: “This questionnaire does not 
make sense in Alaska. We are a well integrated 
state.” Bert Gaskill, executive editor of The Montana 
Standard of Butte, said: “Without trying to imitate 
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an ostrich, I will have to pass on this. There are 
perhaps 20 Negroes in Butte and only 790 in 
Montana.” The Laramie newspapers of Wyoming 
replied: “We have no ghettos and most of our staff 
are never around any. ... There are six or eight 
Negro families in Laramie.” 

The Honolulu Daily Advertiser (George Chaplin, 
editor), offered this response: “We are probably 
the most integrated newspaper in the United States. 
Nowhere but in Hawaii would you find a Jewish 
editor on a paper owned by a family descended from 
the first Congregational missionaries out of Boston 
(1820) in a community where a majority of the 
citizens have their cultural roots in Asia, where the 
largest single religious group is Catholic but where 
there are also something like 125,000 Buddhists and 
20,000 Mormons. It’s wonderful. Best aloha.” Mr. 
Chaplin said he had many Nisei and reporters of 
Chinese extraction, and one Negro intern, 

From some of the big cities came responses like 
the one from George Kentera, managing editor of 
the Newark Evening News (56 of 1,243), sent: 
“T agree with the National Commission, ‘The news 
media have failed to show adequately the problems 
that exist and solutions that are possible.’ The 
Cincinnatt. Enquirer (10 of 950) commented: 
“News coverage is unfortunately incomplete and 
full of misconceptions.” 

Emmett Dedmon, editor of the Chicago Sun 
Times (163 of 3,561), recently promoted to editor- 
ial director of Field Newspapers, said that ‘tat the 
risk of offending the questionnaire-makers,” his 
papers policy of covering all the news “applies to 
news in and about the ghetto [and] it also applies 
to Negroes who don’t live in the ghetto.” He said 
the paper deals with all of Chicago life and “we 
are the only paper not to have run a series on “The 
Negro in Chicago. We haven’t run such a series 
because I believe that when a man or woman moves 
to Chicago, he is entitled to be treated as a human 
being and not put under the magnifying glass as a 
separate kind of species. ‘This is what many of the 
questionnaires about ‘Covering Negroes’ are at- 
tempting to do, and it is why [ object so strenuously 
to them.” 

Among other newspaper executives who replied 
were Norman Isaacs, vice president and executive 
editor of The Courier-Journal of Louisville (121 of 
2,000), who said newspapers should “explain—with 
words and pictures and provide intelligent editorial 
leadership — constantly.” C. A. McKnight, editor of 
The Charlotte Observer (71 of 850). said “the 
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THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. What do you think is wrong with the news 
media’s coverage of Negro life in America, 
including civil rights, race relations and Negro 
social life? Please explain. 

2. What role do you think the news media should 
play, if any, to alleviate racial tensions? 
Please explain. 

3. Do you think your organization’s editorial 
employees understand the problems of the 
ghettos? If not, what do you think should be 
done to assist the media in training newsmen, 
researching stories and publishing or broad- 
casting civil rights and racial news? 

4. Does your organization assign Negroes to 
cover racial stories? If so, please explain. 

5. What is the total number of employees in your 
organization? 

6. What is the total number of Negroes on your 
staff? (Editorial, advertising, business, pro- 

i motion, research, etc.) 

| 7.When did your organization hire its first 

Negro? 

8. In the past year: (a) How many Negroes have 

applied for jobs? 
(b) How many Negroes has 
your organization hired? 

9. What is your organization’s policy re-hiring of 

Negroes? 

10. What has your organization done to encour- 

age the hiring and training of Negroes? 
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SUMMARY OF THE SURVEY 


Magazines Newspapers Radio-TV Total 
| Number polled 17 126 746 889 
Replies 16 61 oat 388 
Percentage 
replying 94% 48% 42% 43.6% 
Total 
employees 
reported 1,287 26,668 12,627 40,582 
Negro 
employees 
reported 66 1,340 337 1,743 
Percentage of 
Negro 


employees 5.1% 4.7% 2.7% 4.2% 
Percentage of 

outlets 

reporting no 

Negro 

employees 6% 25% 39% 


NOTE: Survey included 50 states. Replies were 
received between March and August, 1968. 
Names and addresses were selected from N. W. 
Ayer and Son's Directory, Newspapers and Peri- 
odicals, 1968, and the Broadcasting Yearbook, 
1968. Not all replies included employee figures. 
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media should work harder at understanding the 
causes of racial tensions and, through sensitive 
reporting and editorial comment, to provide readers 
with better information and guidance about race 
relations.” 

Donald Peddies, personnel director of The Minne- 
apolts Star and Tribune, responded: “The problems 
of news media coverage reflect a fundamental prob- 
lem in our society, that of separatism.” 

Kent Foster of the Lewiston Daily News (0 of 
150) in Maine reported: “Media coverage tends to 
stress troubles because they are news of the moment 
so that the long-term improvement slips beneath the 
waves of turmoil and lies hidden. The media should 
try not to create racial demi-gods on either side.” 

Newsday on Long Island (61 of 1,456) said it be- 
lieved coverage of the Negro was improving. Stanley 
Asimov, assistant managing editor, wrote: “Today, 
on Newsday facts of Negro life are an important area 
of coverage. Not just the civil rights battle but the 
problems of jobs, housing and opportunity.” 

Response from the major news services varied. 
The Associated Press (Wes Gallagher, general man- 
ager) stated: ““The Associated Press does not care to 
participate in your survey.” From United Press In- 
ternational (15 of 1,700), H. L. Stevenson, man- 
aging editor, said that he accepted the conclusions 
of the Riot Commission Report. He added: “I 
would go on to say that the media obviously have 
to do more of the kind of reporting that will over- 
come this deficit of understanding,”’The NEA 
(Newspaper Enterprise Association, Boyd Lewis, 
president and editor) responded by stating, ““Color 
is no bar. We have an able Negro stringer in 
Chicago, but black people don’t seem to head for 
our business.” 


Broadcasting 


Returns from radio and television stations indi- 
cated that the industry was beginning to recognize 
new responsibilities in covering the field of race re- 
lations. The coverage of violence in race riots across 
the nation had been so widespread that hardly any 
local station had failed to become involved in one 
way or another. Yet the story has repeatedly been 
negative; there have been few moments of dignity 
and hope shown on the air. Most important, the 
radio and television industry has only a small num- 
ber of Negroes on the air or in the field. 

The survey asked this industry what should be 
done. “Deep probing by newsmen of the sources of 
racial tensions and affording those afflicted an oppor- 
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tunity to voice their frustrations” is what is needed, 
according to Harold E. Clancy, president, WHDH, 
Boston, (3 of 273). Phillip B. Laeser, manager of 
radio and television for WIM], Milwaukee (5 of 
181), said, “The media should show the Negro in a 
situation other than a civil rights-race relations 
stance.” 

Here is what a cross-section of other radio and 
television outlets reported: 

WOKR-TV, Rochester, New York (0 of 65), 
Richard C. Landsman, president: ‘The station has 
started a half-hour weekly program with a Negro 
commentator to “initiate a dialogue between the 
culturally-deprived of all races and the [white] 
power structure.” 

KCMT-TV, Alexandria, Minnesota (0 of 45), 
Glenn W. Flint, general manager: “Attempts should 
be made to show Negro progress during the past 
years... Newsmen should be given an opportunity to 
see how the ghetto lives.” 

WJR, Detroit (4 of 78), Daniel B. Burke, execu- 
tive vice president: “Until recent years, broadcast 
newsmen, largely because of small staffs, were unable 
to personally cover stories that bear on many of 
society’s problems.” 

KAT, Casper, Wyoming (1 of 12) : “No one who 
does not actually live in the ghetto can fully under- 
stand the problems, Send newsmen to live for a time 
in such a neighborhood.” 

KOME, Tulsa (0 of 6), Phil McPhearson, pro- 
gram director: “When a white man robs a bank, the 
press says, “lhe bank was robbed.’ But when a Negro 
does the same it is always, “he bank was held up by 
a Negro.’ It’s time to stop talking about Negroes and 
talk about people. Forget the color of a guy’s skin...” 

WEE], Boston (0 of 55), Alfred J. Alcorn: “The 
media hasn’t taken the Negro as a serious entity 
[but] I don’t think it’s the role of the media to 
‘alleviate tensions. We're just supposed to report 
what happens.” 

WWCA, Gary (2 of 28), Dee Oboe, president: 
“We over-promote militant Negro groups. ‘The 
broadcast media should continue community parti- 
cipation in ‘open mike’ programs. ‘They are an ex- 
cellent safety-valve for tensions.” 

WFVA, Fredericksburg, Virginia (0 of 8), John 
Carl Morgan, general manager: “The coverage of 
Negro life has been neglected by the media for too 
long, especially, but [not only] in the South.” 

WKBW.-TYV, Buffalo (6 of 75) : “We treat [race 
relations] as if we are talking about someone from 

another planet.” ; 
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KNTV, San Jose (0 of 60), Bob Ulrich: “The 
media have overemphasized the demigod to the 
neglect of the moderate Negro. We have acted as 
press agents for the racists.” 

WSOC-T'V, Charlotte, Bob Nicholas: ‘“The over- 
usage of the term ‘Negro’ adds to the alienation of 
minorities.” 

KVII-TV (1 of 48), John Tyler, managing part- 
ner: “. . . too much of the media rushed to cover 
sensational stories and exploit the loud, often irre- 
sponsible, spokesmen, Some degree of maturity is 
now evident.” 

WAVE-T'V, Louisville, Lee Browning, vice presi- 
dent and station manager: “The best role can be 
played on the local level. Networks do not have com- 
munity interests at heart as do most local stations.” 

WPAT, Paterson (0 of 47), Joseph B, Somerset, 
vice president, radio programming “L'V is perverted 
by the ‘need’ for films; radio by lack of time and 
superficial reporting. The Negro point of view is 
foreign to most broadcast journalists. An effort is 
seldom made to contact ghetto residents until trou- 
ble breaks out.” 

WBIR, Knoxville (2 of 75): “Keep it cool! Be 
factual. Play down the Stokely Carmichaels and 
play up the positive.” 

Clarke Broadcasting Group, Athens, Georgia (0 
of 12), A. Randolph Holdes, president: “[The 
media] overemphasize it [Negro news] tremen- 
dously to the exclusion of almost all other news.” 

WMCA, New York (12 of 101), Ruth H. Musser, 
vice president for administration: “Coverage is on 
a crisis basis or very special.” 

WIEBM Stations, Indianapolis (31 of 200), Bob 
Gamble, news manager: “The media are predomi- 
nately Caucasian and have reflected prevailing atti- 
tudes and practices of separate white and black cul- 
tures. ‘This will continue until newsrooms get inte- 
grated staffs.” 

National Broadcasting Company, David J. Gar- 
dam, personnel director: “As a matter of policy, 
NBC does not release statistical information regard- 
ing minority group employment, except at the re- 
quest of governmental agencies.” 

KFGO Broadcasting Company, Fargo, A. E. 
Dahl, vice president: “Media can report conditions 
... [but] can not be the solution to the problems.” 

National Education Television (NET) (20 of 
130), Edwin R. Bayley, vice president, administra- 
tion: “TV news usually only shows Negroes as social] 
problems, protestors or athletes. News of the black 


community is rarely presented. . . . The news media 









should keep in mind the fact that they have consider- 
able power to escalate or de-escalate tensions accord- 
ing to how they approach a story.” 

WTMJ, Milwaukee (6 of 185) , John E. Kreuger, 
manager of news and public affairs: “Nothing is 
wrong with the broadcast news media’s coverage of 
civil rights and race relations.” 

WBTYV, Charlotte, N.C., Thomas Cookerly: “On 
the whole, a remarkably good job is being done.” 

CBS, William C, Fitts, Jr., vice president: “We 
are convinced that an affirmative approach is neces- 
sary in hiring non-whites. We found after hiring a 
number of Negroes in our office staff that they them- 
selves became our best recruiters.” 

KID-TV, Idaho Falls (0 of 30): “News media 
are doing a good job.” 

WTVJ, Miami (3 of 162) : “There is still an aura 
of condescension about much reporting in Negro 
life, and very little is being done about the Negro 
social life.” 

Poole Broadcasting Group, Flint, Michigan, Albert 
J. Gillen, executive vice president: “We have made 
aggressive attempts to hire Negroes. We have been 
successful only to a minor degree . .. We found little 
assistance from Negro leaders themselves . . . There 
is an obligation to continue, however.” 

There were a number of stations that declined to 
answer the questionnaire on the grounds that they 
disclosed such statistics only to federal agencies. An 
Alaska television station replied: “If you’re chomp- 
ing at the bit to capitalize with a thesis on Negroes 
in broadcasting being discriminated against, you 
might be discriminating yourself against American 
Indians, the Alaska natives, the Alaska Eskimos, the 
Puerto Ricans in New York—or even anyone who is 
not White-Protestant American.” 

In several instances, the respondents said the aues- 
tionnaire “does not apply.” From Denver, for exam- 
ple, one television station said: “In Colorado, therc 
are more disadvantaged Spanish Americans than 
Negroes. The above questionnaire does not reflect 
our effort to hire and train Spanish-named appli- 
cants.” KCAU-TV in Sioux City replied: “We do 
not feel this questionnaire is applicable to this area.” 
Bay City Television, San Diego, said: “Since we are 
a Mexican broadcast licensee operating from Tiju- 
ana... governed by Mexican law and with person- 
nel of Mexican nationality, we can not meaningfully 
respond to your survey.” Still another respondent 
replied angrily: “I don’t answer questionnaires 
which are designed only to substantiate pre-con- 
ceived conclusions! I hope most of the industry feels 


the same.” One Youngstown, Ohio, station wrote 
back: “Churches have dropped the ball completely 

which isn’t what you have asked but I wanted to 
throw it in.” 

One organization, Westinghouse Broadcasting 
Company—Group W (148 of 1,582) responded with 
a complete run-down on all of their activities, in- 
cluding their effort (along with the three major 
networks) to sponsor the Broadcast Skills Bank of 
the National Urban League. Wrote Daniel E. Gold, 
staff assistant: “Group W’s attitude has been and 
will continue to be to increase the number of minor- 
ity group individuals employed and to train and mo- 
tivate such people to assume any job for which their 
professional competence qualifies them.” One of 
Group W’s major contributions to better under- 
standing between the races, Mr. Gold said, was the 
three-and-a-half hour program broadcast in May, 
1968, entitled One Nation, Indivisible, a document- 
ary reporting all sides of the racial crisis. Since that 
time of course, other networks have made similar 
noteworthy documentaries showing first-hand some 
of the problems the Negro faces in America. 

In conclusion: The survey has shown that the 
media have become aware of shortcomings after 
decades of neglect. Like so many other professions, 
journalism is beginning to recognize its responsi- 
bility in the quest for better race relations in Amer- 
ica. There are definite signs of progress, But only 
when coverage of Negroes in the United States, as 
well as stories about the relationship between blacks 
and whites, becomes an every-day phenomenon and 
not just a “special”’—only then will this country 
have arrived at a point where prejudice will no 
longer exist in the mass media. 


“Black skin, kinky hair, 
fleetness of foot” 
By WILLIAM DRUMMOND 


As potential employers of Negroes, the mass 
media have been among those businesses shut tight- 
est to the Negro. The obstacles are built into the 
system — the need for education, experience, and a 
break. 

Today Negroes are making inroads into the mass 
media, but in many cases the area of specialization 
has been predestined. It is not unusual in the life 
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discouraged and rejected them. 


of a Negro reporter for his editor (or news director ) 
to say to him in confidential tones, “Look, we’ve 
got to be realistic about this thing. If something hap- 
pens down there [meaning the fighting area of the 
Negro quarter }, you'll be the only one who'll be able 
to get in.” 

Sometimes these words are not even spoken, but 
it does not diminish the obvious assumption: for 
everything that you may or may not do well, your 
intrinsic asset to a news organization is your ability 
to move about with ease among the residents of the 
Negro community. ‘That ability has importance to- 
day since it is insurance to a news organization of 
coverage of all camps in the event of a racially 
defined civil disorder. 

‘The soundness of the assumption escapes every- 
where unchallenged, for it seems pragmatic, free of 
any moral, ethical, or professional hangups. It is so 
practical that it could be censidered common sense. 
“Oh, so you’re going to Los Angeles,’ bubbled a 
young executive’s wife to me at a farewell party. 
“Tell me what you'll be doing, covering Watts?” 

Although her guess was insulting because it was 
mistaken, even that young wife could perceive the 
logic making it imperative to have one around, Yet 
this logic leads to regrettable consequences, such as 
hiring second-rate men in the urgency of the mo- 
ment or stifling the potential of other men by stick- 
ing them in the middle of a personally involving 
controversy in an informer’s role for which the 
qualifications are black skin, kinky hair, and fleet- 
ness of foot. 

In those days before the civil rights movement 
entered its present Jacobin period the Negro re- 
porter was an asset principally as a showpicce. It 


was incumbent upon an editor in those days to hire 





William Drummond, a graduate of Columbia’s 
Graduate School of Journalism and formerly on the 
staff of the Louisville Courier-Journal, is now a re- 
porter for the Los Angeles ‘Times. 
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Tokenism—the hiring of one Negro reporter, or even two or three—is no longer 
enough. Negro reporters are essential, but so are Negro editors, writers and 








It is not enough. though, as many editors have pointed out to the Commission, to 
search for Negro journalists. Journalism is not very popular as a career for aspiring 
young Negroes. The starting pay is low and it is a business which has, until recently, 


a Negro if for no other reason than to prove 
that he was not opposed to having one on his staff. 
Usually, one was sufficient to prove his point. 

I have no doubt but that it was earnest self-criti- 
cism that hit the editorial establishment after the 
1954 Brown vs. the Board of Education of Topeka 
ruling which seems to have been the moral impetus 
for integrating many newsrooms. Perhaps the self- 
criticism: was there all along, but chose that time 
to surface, 

“T have been a member of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors for about 15 years,” said A. 
M. Piper of the Council Bluffs (lowa) Nonpareil 
at the ASNE convention of 1955. “I have not seen 
any Negroes at our conventions. Has there even been 
an application from one? Perhaps we might make a 
beginning right here to solve this problem.” 

The ASNE president, James Pope of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, responded that not more than 
one or two Negro editors in the country were cligi- 
ble for membership. 

Being lily-white in editorships and virtually the 
same among the working press was doubly embar- 
rassing for newspapers, because so many of them had 
editorial page policies opposing discrimination and 
calling for raising “the level of underprivileged 
groups by fair treatment,” as the idea was once 
put by Arthur Hays Sulzberger, then publisher of 
The New York Times. However, the racial situa- 
tion of newspaper publishing was described by the 
Human Rights Subcommittee of the American 
Newspaper Guild in 1956. A survey ascertained that 
only 38 of the 75,000 editorial employes on non- 
Negro newspapers were Negro. 

‘There developed in some places a run on “instant 
Negroes,” men who could quickly be put to work 
in newsrooms for display purposes. Those stories 
about seating the newcomer near the entrance in 
fullest view of guided tours are probably harsh, but 
a shadow of truth lurks there. 

In 1964 began the precursors of the civil disor- 
ders that swelled to Watts in 1965 and grew to 








Detroit and Newark in 1967. Repercussions from 
these explosions of anarchy spread to other com- 
munities across the country. Communities that never 
had a hint of racial trouble in the past (or so their 
officials said) were suddenly under curfew with hel- 
meted policemen patrolling littered streets, ‘The an- 
ticipatory planning in newspaper offices went this 
way: since Negroes were doing the rioting and since 
they were hostile to whites, a most necessary person 
to have on the story was a Negro reporter, who 
could rush in where white men feared to tread. 

Statistical evidence can only hint at this trend. In 
the ten years between 1956 and 1966, the number of 
Negroes employed on non-Negro newspapers in edi- 
torial positions rose from 38 to 60, This rise of 58 
per cent, although modest in absolute numbers, oc- 
curred though there was a decline in the total num- 
ber of editorial jobs because of mergers and outright 
murders in the publishing field. Since Negro report- 
ers were usually one of a kind on a newspaper, the 

1966 figure probably means about twenty news- 
papers added Negroes to their staffs over the period. 

‘These statistics don’t tell how many Negroes were 
pressed into service as reporters on a temporary basis 
and cither returned to their previous jobs after the 
upheaval or cashiered because they were not worth 

keeping during times of normalcy, 

The critital question is this: in covering an urban 
riot does the race of the reporter make a difference? 

The conflict in these upheavals occurs between 
unorganized mobs of Negroes and the forces of au- 
thority firemen, policemen, and national guards- 
men, As in covering a war, a newspaper relics on the 
authorities for much of its information of the actual 
conflict. ‘Vhe authorities have units in the field 
touching points where action is taking place. 

As for covering the action itself, the prudent re- 
porter, black or white, trices to stay within the protec- 
tion of law enforcement units. F 

There is another important aspect of riot cover- 
age: the point of view of the rioters. In theory, 
the Negro reporter can cross the police lines and 
talk candidly with the residents and the rioters 
themselves to get at the causes and the dissatisfac- 
tions that started the disturbance. 

But white reporters who know their business have 
generally been as successful as their Negro counter- 
parts in doing this kind of story, “The most impor- 
tant thing is not to be mistaken for a cop,” said a 
white newsman who had covered riots in Harlem 
and Cleveland. “If you walk up to a guy who’s 
burning down a building and you’re wearing a 






helmet and flak jacket, he might clobber you. But 
if you are dressed normally, he’ll probably tell you 
why he’s burning the building down.” 

As for the assumption that a Negro reporter is 
safer during the riot, one has only to study the 
fatality statistics. In each case where a careful evalu- 
ation was done, it was established that the majority 
of deaths were black deaths, which came at the 
hands of policemen and national guardsmen. The 
probability is thus much higher that a black figure 
will be fired at in earnest than a white figure. 

Looking beyond the summer, the Negro reporter 
quite often provides the newspaper’s insurance of 
admission to black nationalist gatherings, which are 
increasingly shut to the white press, It is remarkable 
how little understanding there is for the predica- 
ment of the reporter who winds up in this uncom- 
fortable posture. On the one hand the black na- 
tionalists could call him a tool of the white press. 
On the other hand, if he plays along with them, 
his editor will accuse him of holding out. 

Dick Gregory once quipped that Negroes don’t 
worry about brutality at the hands of black police- 
nen, “not as long as they got to come back home 
sometime.” This also holds true for the Negro re- 
porter; he too must eventually bring it all back 
home. 

It is understandable that any Negro hired onto a 
big daily will consider himself lucky and will not 
complain if he gets the race beat. One reason for 
the silence is that racial coverage is an important 
assignment in which there is a great deal of interest 
and thus a guarantee to the reporter of plentiful 
exposure, Another reason is that a Negro reporter 
doubtless feels secure with the race beat because, by 
dint of his birth, he is an expert, or should be, and 
he will have easy rapport with his sources who are 
either Negroes or persons used to dealing with them. 
‘Third, behind all is a feeling of protectiveness: No 
white man could possibly give us as sym pathetic 
treatment as I can; he just would not understand. 

Nevertheless, the terms of the arrangement are a 
limitation--on editor and reporter alike, but espe- 
cially on the reporter. The suspicion that an editor’s 
interest lies in the external man, rather than in the 
whole man, could prevent a reporter from keeping 
the faith with his profession, because, as H. Rap 

srown said: 

“Being a man is the continuing battle of one’s 
life; one loses a bit of manhood with every stale 
compromise to the authority of any power in which 


” 


one does not believe. . . 
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The perils of 
self-management 


By RICHARD M. HARNETT 


Phe response by some sections of the news media 
to the report of the National Commission on Civil 
Disorders is more dangerous for society than any of 
the faults in news coverage which that report noted. 

In San Francisco, for example, both the daily 
newspapers and almost all radio and television im- 
posed on themselves and on each other -suppres- 
sion and news management, Besides controlling their 
own news presentations, some broadcasters and edi- 
tors exerted professional and economic pressure on 
others to follow the same suppressive policies. 

One of the wire services, which had carried reports 
on an outbreak of sniping in a Negro neighborhood 
received critical calls the next day from the head of 
a local broadcasters’ group, from an editor of one of 
the dailies, and from the mayor’s office. The message 
was that the news story in question was being han- 
dled in a special way by the local media and the wire 
service was fouling things up by putting it on the 
wire where network newsmen and such papers as 
The New York Times could pick it up. 

When you talk about “restraint” in handling racial 
news you have to be talking about some degree of 
suppression. If, on racial news, we restrain ourselves 
from using the same system of judgments we would 


use on any other news incident, we are censoring our- 


Richard M. Harnett is a newsman for U/nited 
Press International in San Francisco. 
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: 


Fear and apprehension of racial unrest and violence are deeply rooted in American 
society. They color and intensify reactions to news of racial trouble and threats of racial 
conflict. Those who report and disseminate news must be conscious of the background 
of anxieties and apprehension against which their stories are projected. This does not 
mean that the media should manage the news or tell less than the truth. Indeed, we 
believe that it would be imprudent and even dangerous to downplay coverage in the 
hope that censored reporting of inflammatory incidents somehow will diminish violence. 






selves. It might be a good thing to do, but we ought 
not to get in the boat with the government official 
who tries to explain news management by calling it 
“restraint.” 

For example, when the San Francisco Chronicle 
on April 17 carried on page 26 the report of sniping 
in the black Hunters Point neighborhood and the 
slaying of a bus driver, it showed restraint above and 
beyond the call of the commission. Page two of the 
same edition reported an isolated slaying in Chicago 
of a white girl by a Negro, 

When local radio and television stations declined 
to broadcast the news that police riot units had 
sealed off streets and raced through the area shoot- 
ing out the streetlights to hamper snipers, they abdi- 
cated a responsibility to their listeners. Lack of 
knowledge about what was going on in that part of 
the city might have resulted in unnecessary danger 
to innocent persons living there or elsewhere. 

Factual information being absent, rumor reigns. 
‘Thousands of persons knew that the Golden Gate 
bridge was closed to traffic for a short period on Sat- 
urday afternoon, April 6, They were delayed there 
or were told by others of the delay. However, the 
newspapers decided not to tell the people that the 
bridge was closed because of a bomb threat involv- 
ing racial hostility. 

Granting the premise that better judgment on 
handling race news is neeeded, those who are decid- 
ing the measures to be taken ought to be able to show 
how these measures follow from better judgment. If 
poor handling of news increases the dangers to soci- 
ety, it does not automatically follow that the correc- 
tive is curtailed or incomplete or delayed reporting. 
‘These are not equivalent to better judgment. 

What I am suggesting is that some news executives 
who feel slightly guilty about previous performances 
on racial news may see in “restraint” an obvious and 
easy penance to impose on themselves. Cutting back 
coverage is obvious and easy, but it is extremely dan- 


gerous and professionally unconscionable in these 













days when the racial issue is so important. News 
media have battled long and hard to keep anyone 
else from playing God over the information people 
should be given on current issues, It would be ironic 
if well-intentioned news executives themselves 
moved into the throne as arbiters of what is good for 
the people to know and not to know, 

Certainly news executives should follow the com- 
miussion’s advice by giving their staffs greater guid- 
ance on handling racial news, But such guidance 
must be fully explainable in the context of the 
proved bedrock of American journalism—the prem- 
ise that the press itself does not decide what is good 
or bad for society but informs the people so they can 
decide. It is especially important on the critical race 
question in the country today that the people know 
what is happening, not only in New York and Chi- 
cago across the country, or in Oakland across the 
bay, but in their own city, 

Even more suggestive of confusion in the minds 
of some news executives is the lamentable claim that 
the kind of censorship mentioned above is not that 
at all but is merely the exercise of professional news 
judgment. When you are in the position of saying 
routine crime in a white neighborhood is more news- 
worthy than the shooting to death of a white man by 
a Negro in a ghetto, you are obviously not using the 
same criteria. 

To develop new guidelines on racial news we 
should not be talking in broad terms of “restraint” 
but on specific professional and technical ways of 
making race news more meaningful. We do not need 
a new checklist to answer the question: is this news? 
for racial stories. Under pretty well established rules 
of what news is, the racial issue in the country quali- 
fies. That racial news of any city is newsworthy with- 
in that city also seems obvious, 

A major area of study and discussion might be the 
vocabulary, What is the appropriate word today 
“Negro” or “black”? Some of the race detest being 
called Negroes. If a Negro leader uses inflammatory 
language, should we quote the language or soften it 
with a paraphrase? 

Another point on which guidelines ought to be 
worked out and spelled out in detail is the question 
of “mood.” Do you handle an incident differently 
on a tense summer night than you would on a cold 
winter night? What different way do you handle it? 
How do you measure the “mood” of the city at a 
given time? These questions aren’t answered by a 
guideline calling for “restraint” or “caution.” Let’s 
get to the meat of the problem. 


Magazine treatment 
of the report 


By ROBERT BISHOP and HELEN JOHNSON 


The National Advisory Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders released on March 2, 1968, one of the strong- 
est condemnations of American racial separatism 
ever made—a condemnation doubled in strength and 
urgency by the assassination of Martin Luther King 
a month later. 

The report was directed at white America, but 
before reaching its target it had to be filtered 
through the mass media. The paperbound edition 
became an overnight best seller—airport racks at 
Chicago’s O’Hare were cleaned out almost as fast 
as they could be filled—but still most people got their 
impressions of the report through newspapers, tele- 
vision, and magazines, Of these, magazines tradi- 
tionally have the opportunity to do the best job of 
reporting and interpreting a massive study like the 
Kerner report. 

‘To cheek the effects of running the commission’s 
report through a series of special filters, we decided 
to monitor seven major magazines for the issue first 
commenting on the report. We were interested in 
the extent to which special interests and special 
audiences slanted the stories, 

We found serious discrepancies between journal- 
istic principles and practices. The degree to which 
the communicators agreed or disagreed with the 
report was shown by the various techniques, both 
obvious and subtle, which they used to tell the truth 
as they saw it. Emphasis, headlines, quotations from 
those reacting to the report, and the wording of the 
stories combine to add a real bias to each account, 
whether pro or con. The favorable reports appeared 
to us as less well written and documented than!the 
critical ones, 

If one were to draw a continuum of editorial 
attitudes, he would find The New Republic, Life, 
and Saturday Review most strongly in sympathy 
with the Kerner report and with the ghetto resident. 
Time, U.S. News G@ World Report, and Business 
Week would be on the conservative side, while 
Newsweek occupied the middle ground. 

Saturday Review and The New Republic gave 
editorial coverage but no news story, because of 
their distinctive nature and unfavorable deadlines. 
Life concentrated on human interest stories of life 
in the ghettoes. (Look, which closes weeks ahead, 
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ignored the report in its next issue.) But the four 

news magazines gave quite different twists to the 
story, as shown by comparing the first three topics 
in the main accounts after the lead paragraphs. 

Time opened its 40-inch story with the panel's 
mission, the extent of the riots, and the question of 
conspiracy. Business Week gave 50 inches to the 
story, but opened with reports of opposition (the 
headline was “Congress is cool on riot study” ) , acco- 
lades for business efforts to alleviate slum conditions, 
and congressional reaction to the report. 

Newsweek included 62 inches of text and head- 
lines and 18/2 inches of pictures and cutlines. Its 
first topic was the report’s indictment of society, fol- 
lowed by its economic recommendations and an in- 
troduction of the panel. The headline was, “Roots of 
Riot—Call to Battle.” 

U.S. News titled its 90 inches of text and pictures 
“As Another Riot Season Nears—Findings of White 
House Study.” The story began with economic rec- 
ommendations, warnings of future riots, and the 
question of conspiracy. 

Time did the most thorough job of reporting criti- 
cisms of any publication in the survey. These in- 
cluded charges that the Commission: 

1) rushed into print, thus sacrificing accuracy 
and thoroughness. 

2) decided, without sufficient evidence, that the 
riots were not centrally controlled. 

3) did not realize the political impracticability of 
its proposals, 

4) failed to attach a price tag to its proposals. 

5) was far too idealistic to expect the country to 
adopt all its proposals even within the next decade. 

6) was naive in advising that citizens not over- 
react in preparing for possible riots in 1968. 

7) failed to provide an immediate solution to 
riots. 

8) ignored President Johnson’s efforts to improve 
conditions in the ghettoes, 

Time most often made its own editorial stand 
clear by weaving in sarcastic and even flip remarks. 
It spoke of “shotgun recommendations without re- 
gard for cost or national priority.” The report was 
issued “with a burst of publicity . . . four months 
ahead of schedule.” Newsweek took a more kindly 
view, saying that “the commission set a furious pace, 
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delivering its report four months ahead of schedule, 
for whatever it might be worth in generating action 
before the 1968 riot season begins.” 

Time lauded the commission’s “probing analysis” 
and accurately paraphrased the most important 
points of the report. 

‘The summaries of the report recommendations 
also give a good indication of editorial stands, Par- 
ticularly important is the fact that none of the sum- 
maries mention the thing that the Kerner report 
put first--making local government as responsible to 
ghetto dwellers as to the more prosperous seg- 
ments of society. Of course, new stories are not writ- 
ten in the same order as books, but this reeommenda- 
tion is fundar ental to those that follow. It is the one 
that can be done on a local level, and the one closest 
to traditional democratic theory, 

All the news magazines included jobs, welfare, 
and housing in their summary of recommendations. 
U.S. News slighted education and Newsweek played 
down police relations. Only U.S. News made a big 
point of riot-control recommendations, placing them 
second in its main listing, It was the only magazine, 
however, to feature integration as a Kerner report 
recommendation, 

None of the magazines featured the Kerner rec- 
ommendations on news coverage, both routine and 
emergency, or on the administration of justice dur- 
ing emergencies. 

7 ime’s summary was far more comprehensive than 
that of U.S. News, whose capsule summary covered 
only the recommendations for more jobs, more 
houses, an open housing law, more welfare pay- 
ments, and what the magazine called “a guaranteed 
annual income.” A detailed discussion of the rec- 
ommendations, however, placed police and riot con- 
trol ahead of jobs, housing, welfare, and integration. 

U.S. News’s criticisms were stated both indirectly 
and directly, ‘““The commission’s report is viewed as 
certain to create controversy. For some readers, it 
appeared to blame only white people and to make 
no demands for action by Negroes to halt riots,” the 
writers complained. “There was no call for a ‘crack- 
down’ on rioters or for prosecution of militant Negro 
agitators, .. . There was no mention here, by name, 
of any Negro militants such as H. Rap Brown and 
Stokely Carmichael.” 

But in the next paragraph, with little sense of con- 
tradiction, U.S. News stated : “The commission did 
say that violence and disorder ‘must be ended and 
they will be ended.’ It declared: ‘Individuals can- 


not be permitted to endanger the public peace and 

















safety, and public officials have a duty to make it 
clear that all just and necessary means to protect 
both will be used.’ ” 

A clear example of making one’s special audience 
feel good is found in Business Week. President John- 
son is prominently quoted. ‘“‘ ‘Never, except possibly 
during World War II,’ he said this week, ‘have I 
seen such an effective exercise of business responsi- 
bility as I see in the making now’ in attempts to aid 
ghetto dwellers.” 

Vice President Hubert Humphrey is quoted as 
pointing to the “new willingness” of business to hire 
from the ghetto as a refutation of the Commission. 

“Of the many who testified,” the article continues, 
“the commission was most impressed by Dr, Ken- 
neth B. Clark. The Negro psychologist said: 

“Business and industry are our last hope. They 
are the most realistic elements of our society. 
Other areas of our society—government, education, 
churches, labor —have defaulted in dealing with the 
Negro problem.’ ’ 

Such statements seem designed to prove that busi- 
ness is not guilty of causing ghetto conditions. To say 
the least, they give an emphasis not actually in the 
Kerner report. 

Nevertheless, Business Week offered the most 
thorough, concise, and easy-to-read capsule treat- 
ment of the commission’s aims, via a half-page chart 
that contrasted commission aims with the goals 
President Johnson was already seeking. 

Newsweek was also quick to point out that it had 
not committed the sins of racism, noting that the 
Kerner report cites Newsweek “as an exception to 
a general journalistic failure to assess the riots’ un- 
derlying causes.” While the magazine did publish a 
massive report on November 20, 1967, which broke 
precedent by taking a strong editorial stand on the 
problems of Negroes, it must share with the rest of 
America the blame for missing the story for twenty 
years or more, ‘The magazine did provide the most 
comprehensive and accurate reflection of the Com- 
mission report available in a news magazine. 

Newsweek avoided concentrated, below-the-belt 
gibes, did not overweigh the story with criticisms. 
It quoted only two opinions—one from Floyd Mc- 
Kissick of CORE praising the study and one from a 
White House aide: “It's an impressive piece of work, 
a vast piece of goods, Its aims are desirable—but 
some of it just can’t be done.” 

Rather than the report’s generalized recom- 
mendations, Life magazine focused on. specifics, 
along with a tremendously human photographic es- 








Life began its coverage with Gordon Parks essay 


say by Gordon Parks and excellent case histories 
from Chicago’s West Side by Gerald Moore and 
Harlem by Jack Newfield. 

“The Commission asked a sampling of rioters in 
Detroit and Newark whether they thought America 
was worth fighting for,” Life reported. “In Detroit, 
39.4% said no. In Newark the figure was 52.8%.” 
Life listed the suggestions of the Commission, but 
details like this, interspersed through the entire story, 
gave a dramatic, desperate, illogical tone. Using such 
phrases as “bold document” whose message is “agon- 
izingly clear,” Life placed the study on a plane with 
the Ten Commandments and the Bill of Rights. And 
they left it there by seeking no opposing opinions. 

Sunilarly, the support of The New Republic was 
clear. Its paraphrase of the Commission’s over-riding 
conclusion was almost humorous, “Don’t blame con- 
spirators, outside agitators, Rap Browns, Stokeley 
Carmichaels, communists, Castro, sexual irregularity, 
drugs, neglect in childhood, hangover from slavery, 
sloth, dirt, rats. Blame Whitey. It’s a harsh judg- 
ment, and true.” 

Pointing out the weaknesses and strengths and 
costs of any public program is a primary function 
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of the press. But only one publication, Saturday 
Review, went on to show what could be done. Sat- 
urday Review agreed with most of the other media 
that the commission’s report did not “tell us what 
should be done now to reduce the possibilities of 
bloodshed in the cities this summer. Nor does the 
report detail the causes of or prescribe cures for the 
underlying erosive factor of racism.” But the edi- 
torial written by Jeanne R. Lowe, a special con- 
sultant on urban affairs to SR, went ahead to sug- 
gest what could be done, Cutting back farm subsi- 
dies, the supersonic transport airplane, the moon- 
shot, and urban highway construction would make 
money available for rent supplements, work-study- 
training programs, enforcing equal employment op- 
portunities and open housing, and for special reme- 
dial education during the summer. 

“We tried to tell it like it is,” said Oklahoma’s 
Senator Fred Harris, a member of the commission. 
But the inescapable conclusion from this survey is 
that most white Americans will hear it as they 
want to hear it—filtered through white-oriented 
media which pick and choose according to the self- 
interest of their audiences. 


The report's critique 
of television 


By BENJAMIN D. SINGER 


The Re port of the National Advisory Commission 
on Civil Disorders fails to answer the critics of the 
mass media’s role in the recent urban riots. One of 
the leading spokesmen for the critics, Senator Hugh 
Scott of Pennsylvania, asserted in a letter to Colum- 
bia Broadcasting President Dr, Frank Stanton, that 
“concentration on the sensational aspects of the sit- 
uation and the frequent broadcast of appeals to riot 
by extremists raise a serious question as to the edi- 
torial responsibility and the discretion of the media.” 

The commission perhaps finds itself in the same 
position as scholar-liberals: to criticize by inference 
the mass media is to invite comparison of one’s posi- 
tion to that of some of the critics, many of whom 
are to the right of Senator Scott and considerably 
less temperate in tone. Therefore, there is a ten- 
dency on the part of scholars and of liberals, even 
though many are suspicious of the role of television, 
to shy away from the issue. 
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There is another issue as well: after all, even if 
television has contributed something to the riots, 
what can one do? The range of answers is narrow 
and appears to many to center around some form 
of restriction in our traditional freedom of the press. 

Perhaps this is why the commission found itself 
setting up a straw man, which was handily knocked 
over in its report. This straw man occupied most of 
its research effort into the media’s connection with 
the riots of the summer of 1967. 

Three factors comprise the major part of the com- 
mission’s inquiry into television effects, The inquiry 
was based on an examination by the Simulmatics 
Corporation of 837 “classifiable” television sequen- 
ces dealing with riots or racial problems in fifteen 
cities where there were disturbances during a period 
of three days before and three days after the dis- 
turbance. The three major factors can be called 
the “calm coverage” factor, the “ratio” argument 
and the theory of “balance.” 

The “calm coverage” factor involved analysis of 
sequences on television and their classification as 
“calm” (58 per cent), “emotional” (31 per cent), 
or “normal” (10 percent). 

The “calm coverage” factor is given the most 
prominence in the mass media report. The under- 
lying notion is: if after all most of the reportage is 
“calm” rather than “emotional,” how can one blame 
television for the riots? Yet it is unclear why the 
commission believes this factor relieves television of 
much of the blame. 

The second major factor, the “ratio” argument, 
points uot that “the ration of white adult males to 
Negro male adults shown on television is high (1:2) 
considering that the riots took place in predomi- 
nantly Negro neighborhoods.” This ratio presum- 
ably gives the impression that the riots were racial — 
i.e., confrontations between white and black rather 
than a function of poverty, according to the com- 
mission. 

The “balance” theory implicitly treats the riots 
like a political campaign. Content analysis revealed 
that those Negro leaders whom the commission 
described as “moderates” were depicted three times 
more frequently than “militants.” It is reminiscent, 
this concern, of the “equal time” balance norms of 
broadcast media and thus treats riot genesis as a 
rational, decision-making process, like elections: 
“Here are the arguments by the riot proponents and 
here are arguments by those who normally are not 
thought of as proponents of riots. We cannot be 
called responsible for riots because we provide 





1. Content analysis of television film footage shows that the tone of the coverage 
studied was more calm and ‘‘factual’’ than ‘‘emotional’’ and rumor-laden....2. Tele- 
vision newscasts during the periods of actual disorder in 1967 tended to empha- 

eariaaln size law enforcement activities, thereby overshadowing underlying grievances and 
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tensions.... 3. About one-third of all riot-related sequences for network and local tele- 
vision appeared on the first day following the outbreak of rioting, regardless of the course 
of the riot itself.... 4. During the riot periods surveyed, Negro leaders appeared infre- 
quently on network news broadcasts and were about equally divided among celebrity or 
eros public figures, moderate leaders, and militant leaders... ‘‘moderate’’ Negro leaders were 


shown on local stations more than twice as often as Negro leaders identified primarily 
as celebrities or public figures, and three times more frequently than militant leaders. 


Brown and Carmichael a platform, for we are giv- 
ing others three times as much time.” 

While the ratio argument is essentially irrelevant, 
the balance theory is premised on a one-to-one re- 
lationship between the appearance of a leader on 
television and subsequent riot behavior by viewers. 
Yet another assumption which is involved here is 
that the viewers will perceive and remember and 


be affected, by moderate assertions as much as by 


the more extreme statements, In the same vein, the 
| 


commission reports that only 4.8 per cent of the 
scenes broadcast on racial problems or riots during 
this period were of “actual mob action, or people 
looting, sniping, setting fires, or being injured or 
killed.” It should be kept in mind that this was 
what was broadcast. What was perceived and re- 
membered? 

During my research — conducted in Detroit jails 
on Negro males charged with riot participation dur- 
ing the period July 31 to August 4, 1967 — there 
was some possible evidence that Negro viewers may 
have perceived and recalled this small percentage 
to a degree of intensity that makes the above figures 


irrelevant. A total of 77 per cent of the prisoners 


Benjamin D. Singer is an associate professor of 
sociology at the University of Western Ontario. The 
research upon which this analysis ts based was sup- 
ported by Research Grant No. RI2MH9254-01 
from the National Institute of Mental Health. He 
has been engaged in analyzing the results of approx- 
imately one thousand interviews with Negro males, 
half of whom were charged with riot offenses during 
the Detroit riot of July, 1967. 


reported that they had seen riots on television. When 
asked, “What were most people doing in these race 
riots?”, 16 per cent remembered property being de- 
stroyed or looted, 28 per cent perceived whites com- 
mitting, aggression against Negroes, 14 per cent 
reported that they had seen fighting in a general 
sense and 9 per cent reported Neroes fighting against 
law enforcement officials and soldiers. (‘These are 
figures after removing “do not know” responses. ) 

These data focus attention on the commission’s 
partial view of the problem and on the probability 
that many readers of its report will feel falsely re- 
assured by it concerning the role of the mass media 
in the disturbances. ‘Vhey will be reassured in that 
they will be less ambivalent toward the media and 
particularly toward television; for the implication is 
that television could hardly be responsible if less 
than 5 per cent of the television action was riot 
action, Yet a report by a pathologist that the de- 
ceased person’s consumption the day before death 
consisted of 95 per cent unpoisoned and only five 
per cent poisoned food would hardly be accepted in 
defense of the position that the individual could not 
have died of the poison that was administered. 

In addition to our ambivalence about the prag- 
matic consequences of finding that television is im- 
plicated, many of us are concerned that focusing 
upon riot mechanisms implies that we take a hard 
and uncaring view toward the underlying factors 
poverty, discrimination, and police behavior toward 
Negroes. 

Just as scholar-liberals have avoided associating 
themselves with the question of media responsibility, 
so have the critics on the other hand failed to devote 


any attention to the exact means by which the media 
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presumably cause riot behavior. Essentially, the 
critics, many of whom are congressional conserva- 
tives, must be explaining the media influence in 
terms of imitation, However, psychologists would 
probably insist upon a motivational element as well 
and sociologists might insist upon a normative ele- 
ment. Thus, it may be posited that certain symbolic 
acts on television — either riot sequences of a cer- 
tain nature, or a call to arms by a black nationalist 
during an interview — function as stimuli. At the 
sociological level of analysis, one might assert that 
the very factor that the commission utilized to ex- 
plain away media influence, the “calmness” of the 
televised riot sequences, may have helped to insti- 
tutionalize a new frame of reference within which 
rioting behavior has now become mundane, and 
thereby rather acceptable. 

In addition, it is possible to develop a useful typ- 
ology of kinds of racial news, ranging from such 
events as appointments of Negro officials to high 
posts through demonstrations of varying degrees of 
militancy, to riot scenes; to view these presentations 
in terms of their proximity to a disturbance, to at- 
tempt to measure build-up effect before a riot; and 
finally, to attempt to assess the meaning of various 
kinds of events, symbols and rallying calls, to Ne- 
groes of different social class attainments, 

Many individuals make the assumption that Ne- 
groes who prefer Martin Luther King and who are 
acquainted with his philosophy and methods will 
not riot, ‘This is another of many assumptions and 
remains to be tested, My Detroit research indicates, 
in fact, that Detroit Negro males charged with riot 
offenses preferred Dr. King over Carmichael by 4 
to 1. 

Television presents special problems in the area 
of race relations, whether we wish to subscribe to 
Marshall McLuhan’s thesis that it is cool and invites 
greater participation or, at the very least, are willing 
to acknowledge that its development marked the ad- 
veut of the American Negro’s first contact with the 
larger society through a mass medium, a confronta- 
tion with serious implications, 

The Riot Commission has sidestepped many of 
the important areas for research and social scientists 
have not surged forward with great enthusiasm e1i- 
ther, apparently for the reasons cited earlier, T think 
however, that it is time that we accept this problem 
as we would any other social issue, since in ignoring 
it we are giving the issue by default to individuals 
not as qualified to provide answers, yet whose influ- 


ence on the public and public policy can be great. 
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Will television news 
stay with it? 


By RICHARD ROSENKRANZ 


David Ginsburg, staff director of the Kerner 


Commission, laid down the challenge: 


They say their job is merely to report the 
news, to take events as they occur and _ to 
present them, They say they’re not there to 
portray a segment of society, to portray the 
condition of the Negro in the ghetto, to show 
the affluent America what poverty-stricken 
America looks like. And I can understand this. 

Yet unless the media take this as an obliga- 
tion how can the other part, the other 90 per 
cent, learn how the 10 per cent live? There 
is no other way. 


Ginsburg was talking to all the media, but espe- 
cially to television news. According to polltakers 
like Roper, television is the leading source of news 
for a majority of Americans. According to Gins- 
burg, television was copping out by refusing to show 
America as it 1s. 

It was not a question of riots. ‘The commission 
found that “despite instances of sensationalism, in- 


> 


accuracy, and distortion,” the media “tried on the 
whole to give a balanced, factual account of the 
1967 disorders.” Of course, they didn’t succeed; 
they presented the riots as if the War of the Worlds 
had come. 

But riot coverage is a one-shot affair. It ends gen- 
erally when the disorder is quelled and when the 
buildings stop burning. Ginsburg was talking about 
the before and the after, and he accused television 


news of not showing either: 


The urban problem, the Negro problem, the 
poverty problem...this is generally regarded 
as the most important domestic crisis today. 
But if one listens to television throughout the 
country one would never guess it. Somehow 
it’s not a matter of excitement. Unless the 
media dig into the problem and help educate 
the electorate to their responsibilities, then I 








Richard Rosenkranz, formerly a Washington cor- 
respondent for the Westinghouse Broadcasting Com- 


pany, is a free-lance writer. 


find it very difficult to see how the crisis can 
be overcome. 

The commission reported: “Our nation is moving 
toward two societies, one black, one white — sepa- 
rate and unequal.” Ginsburg was arguing that it 
was the responsibility of the news media, of tele- 
vision news in particular, to help bridge the split. 

Ginsburg did not get much immediate response 
from television news, partly because many of those 
who pull the strings either didn’t know or didn’t 
care what he said. In Washington and New York, 
only a few of the news directors and producers said 
they had read more than the three-page press-re- 
lease summary of the Report. 

There were some men, however, on both the net- 
work and the local level who responded to the 
commission’s indictment of television news. 

William B. Monroe, Jr., NBC Washington bureau 
chief, said, “I think much of the Riot Commis- 
sion’s basic criticism is accurate...and that the 
media are like other segments of society, somewhat 
racist.” But he added, ‘This doesn’t mean television 
news can or should go all out on the racial story.” 

Monroe articulated a common-denominator view 
among those in television news who believed in a 
dialogue with the commission: “I agree on the goals 
but it’s not so simple as Ginsburg thinks.” 

Monroe said that the three major networks were 
responding; all had scheduled special series on 
racial problems. But the documentary audience 
“the people who watch them are pretty much com- 
mitted, anyway,” according to Fred Freed, an NBC 
documentary producer — is not the one the com- 
mission was talking about. Instead, more effort must 
be directed toward the mass that will watch daily 
news broadcasts but won’t tune in a documentary. 

What was the response from those in charge of 
news at the network level? The producer of the 
CBS Evening News, Leslie Midgely, and Robert 
Northshield of the Huntley-Brinkley Report said 
they had been trying to focus on racial stories. 

Northshield said: ‘I agree with Ginsburg that 
the Negro Revolution, or whatever you want to call 
it, is the most important story of our time, more 
important than Viet Nam, and we’re trying to cover 
it. But what does Ginsburg want? After the com- 
mercials are lopped off, Pve got only twenty-two 
minutes of news time, and within that time, Pve 
got to put on the significant national and interna- 
tional news of the day. Certainly there are areas 
where television news is doing a rotten job, but it’s 


not us. Maybe this sounds like passing the buck, 


but take any city, and look at what the local stations 
are doing.” 

To follow Northshield’s suggestion: Washington, 
D.C., is not a typical city, but it is symbolic and it 
can represent national trends. Apart from being the 
nation’s capital, it is the most visible racial ghetto 
in the United States. Two-thirds of the 800,000 peo- 
ple in the central city are black, the highest pro- 
portion among the nation’s large cities. With a clear 
division between a white suburbia, less than 6 per 
cent Negro, and a core city that becomes blacker 
every year, Washington typifies what the commis- 
sion warned of: “the accelerating segregation of 
low-income disadvantaged Negroes within the ghet- 
tos of the largest American cities.” Within the next 
decade, according to the Report, ten of the nation’s 
thirty largest cities will have Negro majorities. 

Washington has seven television stations, but most 
of the area audience of two and a half million is 
shared among the four VHF commercial outlets: 
an independent station, WI'TG, owned by Metro- 
media; two stations owned by newspapers: the 
Washington Post-Newsweek station, WTOP, affili- 
ated with CBS; and the Evening Star station, 
WMAL, affiliated with ABC; the fourth, WRC, is 
owned and operated by NBC as one of the five VHF 
outlets that a network is allowed to own. 

Each of these is above the national average in the 
amount of program time allotted to news, Accord- 
ing to a 1967 survey by then Federal Communica- 
tions Commissioner Lee Loevinger, the average net- 
work affiliate produces five hours of local news each 
week. Each of the four produced more: WMAL, 
six and a half hours; WITTG, seven and a half 
hours; WRC, nine and a half hours; and WTOP, 
eleven and a half hours. (Both of the latter have 
hour-long evening broadcasts. ) 

However, the commission was not so concerned 
with the amount of news time as with the content. 
In this regard, the news directors of the four stations 
echoed what Bill Monroe had said, “It’s not so sim- 
ple as Ginsburg thinks.” 

Perhaps the simplest request from the commis- 
sion, in fact the one request with which everyone in 
television news seemed to agree, was the need for 
more black journalists. As of mid-1968, at these 
four stations, only two black men were working as 
local television reporters ¢ f about twenty-five. 

One of them, Max Robison, at WRC, said he 
was tired of hearing news managers explain away 
their lily-white staffs by saying there aren’t any qual- 


ified Negroes around. He argued, “There are too 
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many white news directors who desire to find a black 
reporter who fits their image of reporter, and all too 
often, he’s not very black.” Robinson said that if 
these stations really wanted black reporters, they 
could always recruit qualified people from business 
or education. “No matter what they say, in a city 
like this, which is two-thirds black, they’re not trying 
very hard.” 

The commission also recommended that the 
media “expand coverage of the Negro community 
and of race problems through permanent assign- 
ment of reporters familiar with urban and racial af- 
fairs (and through establishment of more and better 
links with the Negro community ) .” 

For at least one of the stations, such assignments 
were impossible. The Evening Star’s station, 
WMAL, had available during the week only one 
film crew and one outside television reporter to 
cover its tri-state viewing area of Washington, nor- 
thern Virginia, and southern Maryland. When asked 
about assigning a reporter permanently to cover a 
beat like the ghetto or poverty problems, the news 
director, Paul Young, said, “We simply can’t afford 
it. These are things that would be fine but our re- 
sources don’t provide for them.” Neither Young nor 
any of the other news directors cared to discuss his 
news budget. (The FCC’s 1967 report lists the 
Washington television market as having yielded a 
net of $4.8 million.) 

The three other stations have at least five 1e- 
porters apiece to send out on stories, This isn’t many 
when compared with a local news reporting staff of 
more than eighty at The Washington Post, but it is 
enough to allow some kind of in-depth reporting if 
the news directors shift priorities, 

One of the big obstacles here is money. The news 
director at WTOP, Jack Jurey, said he would like 
to go along with Ginsburg’s priorities. “We have 
neglected this whole segment of the population 
throughout all of our history. It’s only occurred to 
us in the last two or three years that they exist. 
We've got to pay attention to them, but we don’t 
know anything about them. And any news director 
who says he knows what’s going on in the slums is a 


liar. We don’t have any pipelines into those people, 
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editors and news directors, plagued by shortages of staff and lack of reliable contacts 
and sources of information in the city, have failed to recognize the significance of the 
urban story and to develop resources to cover it adequately. 


and most of the leaders we interview don’t speak for 
anyone.” But getting pipelines costs more money 
than most general managers seem willing to spend. 

Jurey said that if you’re going to assign a man on 
a permanent beat to something like the ghetto, 
you’ve got to have someone good. He said it would 
cost a minimum of $15,000 in salary for any special- 
ist worth the label, and he added, “Despite the fact 
that news is the anchor for the entire local opera- 
tion, there’s still a great reluctance at every station 
to commit the funds which the news department 
needs to tell the story right.” 

Another commission recommendation, the most 
important for Ginsburg, was that the media “inte- 
grate Negroes and Negro activities into all aspects 
of coverage and content.... {The media must} rec- 
ognize the existence and activities of Negroes as a 
group within the community and as a part of the 
larger community.” 

At the NBC station in Washington, the local news 
director, Irwin Margolis, refused to concede that 
his station’s treatment of the Negro community 
might be improved. Margolis criticized other sta- 
tions in town, but he said his own coverage was 
more than the commission could expect. This view 
was echoed by one of the station’s reporters, Bill 
Littauer, who added, “The majority of the news 
today concerns Negroes, the Viet Nam war, the war 
on poverty, even taxes, and we cover these stories 
...8o0 I don’t see how we can fall into any category 
of abrogating our responsibilties.”” 

but much of what passes for coverage at his sta- 
tion is a thirty-second shot of black faces either pro- 
testing or demanding. That’s not what the commis- 
sion meant, According to Hal Walker, a CBS net- 
work correspondent based in Washington who is 
black, “The only time the Negro community is rele- 
vant to the white community is when it poses a 
problem cither slums, crime, poverty, and then the 
cameras come into the slums to shoot three minutes 
of surface, and then the reporters go back to what 
they consider the real world. When the media talk 
about black people, it’s always something over there, 
a problem to be handled quickly and forgotten, 


“The media must start viewing black people as 
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total 100 per-cent acceptable human beings, and re- 
porters must be impatient over everything which 
suggests blacks are less than acceptable—like that de- 
bate in the U.S, Senate on whether black people are 
sufficiently human to live next door to whites.” 

Walker is asking for a revolution in attitude— 
from—to cite an example—an anchor man at one of 
the stations who referred to Negroes as “niggers” 
and didn’t see that he had said anything wrong. 
from men like Margolis at WRC and Paul Young 
at WMAL who say they already know what’s hap- 
pening in the black community, from men who, 
think of Negroes as problems rather than people and 
from men who think of the problem as something 
entirely black. 

Monroe said he doesn’t believe a revolution in at- 
titudes is possible “because an awareness of a prob- 
lem, an awareness of one’s own attitudes and the 
necessity to change them, these things take place 
slowly.” 

But even with an evolutionary change in sensi- 
tivity, Monroe argued, “There’s a limit to how far 
the media can go in agreeing with the Riots Com- 
mission or anyone else that a certain kind of infor- 
mation ought to be emphasized on newscasts. If you 
assume, because the commission says it’s so, that 
certain material ought to be seen by the country for 
the country’s good, well it would be like brainwash- 
ing the country, and it would be a little frightening.” 

According to Ginsburg, however, it’s more fright- 
ening for journalists to hide behind objectivity. 

Monroe is worried, like any other news director, 
about the credibility of his news operation, and 
about his reporters becoming so involved in issues 
that they speak editorially. But if Walter Cronkite, 
Frank McGee, and Howard K. Smith are allowed 
to voice their personal analyses, carefully labeled as 
personal, on Viet Nam, why can’t they talk about 
racial problems? 

When Ginsburg asked that the media ‘‘educate 
the electorate to their responsibilities,” he was not 
demanding that the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany begin its news broadcasts by shouting, “We, 
NBC, condemn all you white racists out there.” But 
he was complaining that the media are too content 
to show a thin visual surface of a very limited seg- 
ment of reality. 

It isn’t a question of television news telling the 
viewers what to do, but rather of showing them that 
something must be done. It involves a commitment 

-to spend the money, to hire the men, to allocate 
the necessary broadcast time. 


The Poor People 
and the “White Press” 


By ERIC D. BLANCHARD 


Among the headlines in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star when Resurrection City, USA, opened last 
May was one that said: “ ‘Oppressed’ Adopt Traits 
of Oppressors.” The article beneath was by Mary 
McGrory, who has excellent credentials as a re- 
porter in the civil rights field, and was about the 
treatment she got from members of the Poor Peo- 
ple’s Campaign. Her experience was not pleasant. 
She quoted an old man who told her bluntly that he 
had come to Washington to talk to “Lyndon Baines 
Johnson the President” and “I ain’t gonna waste no 
time talkin’ to you.” She also described the behavior 
of some of the young marshals in Resurrection City 
whose orders were “numerous and arbitrary” and 
who were apparently determined to prove that the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference “can do 
the strong-arm stuff, too.” 

Other newsmen ran into the same ill will in the 
days that followed. The drill of clearing the front 
gate was uncertain and once a reporter got inside, 
there was no guarantee of cordiality. A detente de- 
veloped, but before the campaigners departed at 
least one photographer was robbed and two report- 
ers were mauled. 

More recently, in early August, the Black United 
Front, a militant group in Washington, announced 
plans to bar the press from future meetings because 
“the press is more interested in playing up fights” 
than in reporting BUF discussions. 

The next day, the National Bar Association, the 
Negro counterpart of the American Bar Association, 
complained about the “lack of coverage” of its 
conference and proposed picketing news offices. 

Such episodes of black antagonism toward the 
news media are not new and not even rare. They 
have become a commonplace for reporters who reg- 
ularly cover civil rights affairs. The reason was cited 
in the report of the Kerner Commission, which ob- 
served that, to many Negroes, the news media re- 
flected “the biases, the paternalism, the indifference 
of white America” and “ironically have failed” to 
communicate about black life in this country. 

Because it affects attitudes, the communications 
industry ranks alongside—perhaps even ahead—of 
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jobs, education, and housing in responsibility for the 
condition of American life. Reporting about poor 
people has become de rigueur only relatively re- 
cently, While many newsmen are trying to meet the 
new challenge, the bulk of the news machinery has 
not adjusted yet, Resurrection City (the first time a 
slum was staged, said the Village Voice) and the 
Poor People’s Campaign as a whole are textbook ex- 
amples of what the Kerner report was talking about. 
The level of coverage generally was so pedestrian, 
so police-blotter superficial that The New Yorker 
(June 15, 1968) envisioned newsmen asking Martin 
Luther King which mountain he had visited and 
which night it was that he had first started having 
his dream. Bill Cosby, the comedian, observed on 
Solidarity Day that had the Washington press been 
with Columbus, he would have turned around and 
gone home. 

‘The newspaper and wire treatment (1 rarely had 
a chance to watch television in May and June) of 
the Poor People’s Campaign demonstration at the 
Supreme Court on May 29 is a case in point. 

That day perhaps more than at any other time 
during the campaign the poor acted as the bloc they 
wanted to be. Negroes, with their catalog of eco- 
nomic needs, marched in support of Indians, ‘The 
Indians were seeking “justice” from the Court, 
which two days before had ruled, in their eyes, 
against Indians by asserting that the State of Wash- 
ington had a right to regulate net fishing (not just 
by Indians, as a matter of fact, but by everyone). 
Despite a 114-year-old treaty, the Indians are run- 
ning a distant third to canners and sportsmen in 
taking fish from the waters of Puget Sound and its 
tributaries, Interested less in legal niceties than in 
food, the Indians decided on a direct-action ap- 
proach to the Supreme Court. Several windows in 
the building were smashed; a distressed young 
woman hauled down the American flag. 

But almost unanimously newspapers chose to cm- 
phasize the disorder zlmost to the exclusion of back- 
ground on the Indians’ problems. Under the head- 
line, “High Court Stormed in Protest by Poor,” The 


New York Times of May 30 ran a 22-inch story with 
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only three sentences of background on the reasons 
for the demonstration. The ratio was similar (some- 
times less background) in The Chicago Tribune, the 
Washington Star, the New York Daily News, the 
Los Angeles Times, and the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
The terminology in The Washington Post was softer 
(it used the term “besiege” in its headline) and it 
mentioned the fishing-rights question several times. 
But the fairest account of the day that I saw was in 
the Baltimore Sun, which subordinated the windows 
and the flag to the bottom of the front-page matter, 
while the fishing rights were cited twice on page one. 

The net impact of newspaper treatment of the 
demonstration was almost totally negative (presum- 
ably reinforcing the attitudes of those who believe 
that the poor are criminals and eroding the posi- 
tions of others who aren’t sure yet). Reporters were 
careful to write only that “windows were broken,” 
but their circumspection was spoiled by “active” 
headlines. ‘The papers got a good bag from that day. 
The problem was they were loaded for rabbits, and 
that’s what they got, 


Action fascinates the media as news, despite the 
fact that in our current social upheaval, “events” are 
so plottable in any newsroom that their occurrence 
hardly warrants the wide-eyed attention they get. 
Indian hunger is not new; it is not action. It is old, 
and it is a first-class news story, Aside from the 
Indians themselves, officials in the city and state of 
Washington, Dick Gregory and a few others, nobody 
knows much about it. If people are ignorant, some- 


body isn’t informing them. 


Phe May 29 story is a good example of what the 
press does and does not do in reporting the current 
social upheaval, It was fairly typical of the treatment 
of the Poor People’s Campaign —before, during, and 
after Resurrection City, 

On February 18, for instance ten weeks before 
the campaign began, six weeks before Dr. King was 
murdered — the Washington Star ran an AP story 


that began: 


Atty. Gen, Ramsey Clark, the man Presi- 
dent Johnson has chosen to direct the federal 
effort against crime, warns that a growing 
number of acts of civil disobedience are “‘irre- 
sponsible, intolerable” and cannot be permit- 
ted. 

Clark made the remarks during an inter- 
view centering on Dr. Martin Luther King’s 
plan to bring thousands of impoverished 
Negroes to Washington in April to demons- 
trate for jobs, 
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This law-and-order line, which reflects not only 
the grab-and-run habits of fact- and quote-gather- 
ing but institutional bias, occupied newspapers 
throughout’ March. Congressional complaining 
about the campaign became shrill after the Mem- 
phis disorders and the assassination, and the papers 
covered each squeak faithfully. Even on April 29, 
the day campaign activity began, The Washington 
Post carried eight sturdy paragraphs on police ar- 
rangements to help the press—a housekeeping mat- 
ter. My notes from the days just before Resurrection 


City was erected include: 


May 3 and 4: The Star, Post, and New York 
Times carried substantial stories on the Presi- 
dent’s concern over “inherent dangers” in the 
campaign. 

May 7: A Star editorial began, ‘““The word 
from Mississippi is that some organizers of the 

Poor People’s Campaign are urging people to 
pour into Washington and apply immediately 
for relief.” 

May 11: Vhe stabbing of a man demon- 
strating against the campaign caravan in 
Boston got front-page play in the Times and 
three photographs in the Post. 

May 12: AP said in the Star that the Penta- 
gon had alerted troops “to help deal with any 
emergency.” 


The pace did not slacken when the encampment 
opened. The Star bannered: “Some of Poor Want 
to Go Home,” before Resurrection City was 24 
hours old. On May 21, the Times editorialized that 
if the ampaigners pursued nonviolent methods, 
“the sympathy that now exists toward the demon- 
strating groups will prevail.” On May 26, the Star’s 
tain editorial was about violence, and the Tzmes 
contributed an article on “Apprehensive Washing- 
ton” as a city with “a bad case of nerves.” 

On May 30, the Post played the Supreme Court 
demonstration out front, adjoining an unrelated 
story headed: “Street ‘Thugs Fell Doctor on Sick 
Call.” On May 31, a Post editorial discussed “Vio- 
lence Against the Court” but waited until June 3 to 
say editorially “. . , it is interesting to note what the 
issues {of the May 29 demonstration} were.” 

There was a_ still unexplained escalation of 
contact between the residents of Resurrection City 
and the police in the final days of the existence of 
the A-frame community. The morning it was closed 
(June 24), the Post regretted that because of the 
“misbehavior” of some of the campers, “accounts 
of their misdoings reinforce outdated and corrosive 


racial stereotypes.” It deplored a “certain quantity 


of old-fashioned sinfulness” and “waywardness” and 
added that “all the old generalizations ...now come 
to the fore.” The paper was saddened, finally, be- 
cause “nine tenths of the comfort and convenience 
of urban life arises out of the fortunate circumstance 
that Negro Americans in overwhelming numbers are 
honest, industrious, hard-working and dependable.” 

The next morning, after police in flak jackets 
cleared the camp grounds, the Post said Resurrec- 
tion City had “become an enemy to the cause.” The 
Times concurred, with an editorial blessing, “Go 
With Dignity.” 

(Among its posthumous campaign notes, the 
Post of August 12 gave nearly half of a women’s 
page to pictures and text on that very same dis- 
tressed young woman who had hauled down the 
flag at the Supreme Court May 29, presumably 
after discovering she wasn’t demented. On August 
23, the paper began its account on a social study 
of the campaigners by discussing the causes of 
violence in the encampment. Violence isn’t men- 
tioned in the study. When the Post story was redone 
in the Washington Daily News, it became: ““Tent 
City’ Leaders Blamed for Violence.” ) 

Clearly, the press was not on a sympathetic fre- 
quency with the Poor People’s Campaign. There is 
even some ground for saying that three of the most 
influential papers in the country are flawed by a 
bias they both produce and reflect. While such bias 
does not justify beating reporters, it accounts at 
least for part of the hostility to the press, 

A SCLC leader, tiosea Williams, charged in June 
that the news media were conspiring “to poison the 
mind of America.” That charge is valid to the 
extent that the public is either uninformed or mis- 
informed about the causes of domestic upheaval. 
‘To the extent he was describing the effect, the 
impact, of news, he was right. To the extent that 
he ignored the mechanics of news operations, he 
was not. The distinction should be made. 

Any number of reporters told me during the 
campaign that they were sympathetic to the cause. 
Many of them were and are, in spite of sometimes 
incredible working conditions — hostility, long and 
uncertain hours, fitful direction by campaign lead- 
ers, too much ground to cover, and a campaign 
information office that often knew less about what 
was going on than the reporters themselves, On the 
basis of the “action,” the coverage was faithful; I 
include the “dirty” stories, as being at least good 
investigative police reportage. The common prob- 


lem was one white Americans generally share about 
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the poor: they don’t know very much about their 
subject. At least one regular reporter during the 
campaign agrees: 

“T think that this story illustrates the total com- 
munications gap which now exists between the 
institutionalized’ poor and the middle class urban 
reporter. Most reporters went out there with the 
understanding that their primary task was to report 
the ‘facts’ — who got beat up the night before, how 
many were in the march, what did Abernathy say. 
By taking this approach, they lost sight of the 
significance of the campaign. [There was} very 
objective, useless reporting....I don’t think many 
reporters were equipped to deal with it. I don’t 
think any of us were.” 

The fault with the campaign coverage — and its 
correction — was in editorial management, not in 
simple racial bias (although there was reportedly 
one virulent case) and in a failure in planning the 
coverage in the first place. On the face of what 
appeared in print, the campaign was approached 
like a ball game or a homicide or any of a dozen 
events, rather than as the manifestation of social 
unrest. Journalism has no great fraternity of ex- 
perts in the social-unrest field (black reporters are 
frequently but not involuntary exceptions to that 
observation). The body of social legislation is huge, 
cumbersome, and intricate and requires a back- 
ground that general assignment reporters by defi- 
nition do not have. Analysis of relevant legislation, 
for example, would have enhanced campaign treat- 
ment immeasurably. 

The Times, in one of its articles, did acknowl- 
edge the intricacy of such legislation but did not 
unravel it. To the best of my knowledge, nobody 
much pursued this avenue, Why specialists such 
as congressional reporters weren’t shifted in greater 
number to the campaign is not clear. Nor is it clear 
why the daily coverage of marches and activities 
wasn’t complemented by more articles on the issues 
of the campaign, since it was a piece of theater 
designed (if the word can be used) fram start to 
finish to focus attention not on itself but on the 
injustices being dramatized by the actors. The cam- 
paign could have been covered as a sidebar, with 
the main story on substance. 

Again, there was no running commentary on how 
and why injustice — especially hunger — flourishes 
in this country. A reporter doesn’t have to go to 
Middle Earth to find out why. True, the press 
belted Secretary of Agriculture Freeman and 
Senator Eastland and his cotton subsidy, but I did 
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not see a steady press attack addressed to mis-, mal- 
or non-feasance of public officials by name (an 
exception: Drew Pearson’s column on subsidies in 
early June). Nick Kotz did a handsome series on 
Eastland for the Des Moines Register and Tribune 
before the campaign began and Bob Maynard did 
several stories on Alabama poverty for The Wash- 
ington Post, but these were extraordinary. 

A private group asserted in late April that hunger 
is of crisis proportions in this country. The report 
was not the work of fly-by-nights but of reputable 
authorities. Their report got good first-day play, 
then rapidly deteriorated into charge and counter- 
charge over numbers of starving people. Surely the 
report must have suggested that there could be as 
many stories on hunger as there are impacted 
counties. Hunger gets only perfunctory attention in 
the press, when it should, as a public health as well 
as moral matter, be followed as one of the old, 
continuing, and outstanding stories of American life. 
Unless we can read in our national press about the 
violence to the poor that comes from starving for a 
full stomach, equal treatment, and a reasonably 
secure future, we will remain ignorant and be 
frightened of their certain and predictable wrath. 

The coverage of the Poor People’s Campaign 
failed because of the absence of imagination in 
newsrooms. That complaint alone should be ample 
corrective. 

I do not slight mechanical factors that curse 
editors every working day. The Poor People’s Cam- 
paign was a large story and was not well served 
by the campaign’s information office. Ideally, 
dozens of reporters from each paper or news agency 
could have been assigned. Such staffs, of course, do 
not exist (although there are exceptions even to 
that rule, certainly among the large papers) . Stories 

even this one — have to fight for space. There is 
the just plain loose treatment, such as headlines 
that do not truly reflect the story. When I dis- 
cussed the Supreme Court coverage in the Wash- 
ington Daily News of May 29 with the city editor, 
Stan Felder, some weeks later, he cautioned against 
being trapped into quibbling over individual words. 
He said he preferred to concentrate on the “hay- 
stack” of a story’s overall impact, rather than 
“straws.” The point is well taken, yet unless editors 
do “quibble” over words, especially when they are 
in the lead, the cost is reader misinformation. 
Journalism has lived with these headaches and 
adjusted to meet the needs of news. Like other parts 
of the social machinery, journalism is confronted 
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again, this time by a colossal social crisis. It must 
adjust again. 

It has already begun to Individual reporters who 
stayed with the Poor People’s Campaign were 
confronted personally by what they saw and heard 
and felt. They may even be converts to the school 
of thought that there is no such thing as objective 
reporting, but at least, they will be more sensitive 
human beings and by definition better journalists. 
Too, the process of sensitization is not limited to the 
reporter. It is beginning to filter into the interior of 
the Establishment, as well; when newsmen got 
beaten and Maced in Chicago, the Establishment 
grumbled. If it was truly affected, there may be real 
reason for high hopes for the future. 

The biggest news of all however, is that the 
subject of poverty and the poor is getting more 


news space and time than ever. That fact alone 
makes the Poor People’s Campaign a resounding 
success, CBS’s moving documentary, Hunger in 
America, a variety of programming on that and 
other networks since then, the cover stories in 
national newsmagazines, the heavy daily play 
(UPI’s Washington Capital News Service moved 
more on the campaign than on any other story on 
many weekdays; Solidarity Day preparations were 
the only thing on the ticker for a period during the 
afternoon of June 18) and the more than 700 
credentials issued to regular domestic and foreign 
newsmen and free lancers attest to this. 

These are good auguries, for a busy season that 
finds us, not unconcerned, but unprepared. We 
must prepare quickly. The police blotter is a useless 
tablet for the future. 


Along with the country as a whole, the press 


has too long basked in a white world, looking 
out of it, if at all, with white men’s eyes and a 
white perspective. That is no longer good 
enough. The painful process of readjustment 
that is required to the American news media 
must begin now. They must make a reality of 
eM AML ae Ie integration—in both their product and per- 
TNE sonnel. They must insist on the highest stan- 
MAL sii Mot | dards of accuracy — not only reporting single 
events with care and skepticism, but placing 
each event into meaningful perspective. They 
must report the travail of our cities with com- 
passion and in depth. 

In all this, the Commission asks for fair and 
courageous journalism commitment and cov- 
erage that are worthy of one of the crucial 
domestic stories in America’s history. 
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the lower case 
AWA. 


To put it another way... 


Here is the page-three news summary of an editorial in the Indianapolis 
Star for October 13, 1968: 


| That's ‘The lic observes that the World Series results 
show, as do politics, that it isn’t what the pollsters say or 
how the bookies bet—it’s who wins the game . . . Page 2, 


Here is the full text of the editorial itself: 


That’s The Game 


The World Series results show, as do politics, that 
it isn’t what the pollsters say or how the bookies 
bet—it’s who wins the game. 


Puzzle First things first 


Find any reference to Gallup or to Item from the Huntington, West 
public-opinion polls in the following Virginia Herald-Dispatch, October 5: 
story, shown in its entirety, from Edi- 


tor & Publisher, September 21, 1968: Big Blacks Wipe 


New Hampshire paper Out Dots, 34-26 
outguesses Gallup 
MANCHESTER, N.H. POCA—The Poca Dots took 
The official tabulation of votes their first Joss of the season at 


in New Hampshire's Sept. 10 the hands of the Point Pleasant 
primary, which has been re- 


leased by Secretary of State Brg Blacks, 34-26 Friday night. 
Robert L. Stark in Concord, The Poca Homecoming game 


shows that the Manchester was interrupted with 27 seconds 
= Leader, gi ig left in the first half when offi- 
only newspaper wi s "; : 

circulation, was remarkably ac- cial R. P. Gresham collapsed 
curate in its unofficial figures on the field. He was adminis- 
published immediately after the tered oxygen there, but was 


election. dead on arrival at the hospital. 
In one of the major races, 


the Union Leader was a single The Dots are now 41, while 
vote off the official count. The Point Pleasant remained un- 
newspaper gave Emile R. Bus- beaten, 4-1. Poca accumulated 
siere of Manchester, the Demo- 
cratic gubernatorial nominee, 
12,022 votes and the official total 
turned out to be 12,021. 

The Union Leader also came 


close on House Speaker Walter 
S Mane at coh, Mome raths outgrabe department 


Call me Mr. 


Here’s what happened when some- 
body at the Baltimore Sun (July 7, 
1968) followed to the limit the rule 
requiring ‘“‘Mr.”’ before all last names: 


. la sical Rome, Mr. Boe- 
thius considered music as a 
branch of mathematics neces- 


part of the requited curricu- 
Jum.’ And Mr. Augustine con- 
ccived of a musical order as 


losephical influences of Mr. 
Boethius and Mr. Augustine. 
Although there were some 


movements of ithe planets. 
Mr. Deseartes retained the 
Boeth: an ideal ihat music was 


: Op 
music “frozen “architec 
ture’?), Mr. Xenakis has pro- 
posed that every element of 


matical and aut -omated music. 
Mr, Xenskis, as a composer 
and musical theoretician, 


act nis prescriptions, 
— that of Mr. Beethov- 
b, Mr. Wagner or Mr. Bach 
A conceived as a personal 
language of expression whose 
alins are the stinulation of the 
intellect and the pleasure of 
the emotions. 
As in Mr, Piato’s time. the 
best oi the newest myysic is an 


who won the Republican nom- Headline over an Evans-Novak column in The Washington Post, Sept. 6, 1968: 


ination for governor with an 
official 29,262 votes, compared 


The Union Leader has cor- 


nae tale ar” | | Reorm Moned Yong GOP Grou 


respondents throughout the 


sate—from the leer tes | | Plotting Massive House ‘Filibuster’ 











